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Cincinnati and Vicinity 

The churches of Miami Conference number sey- 
enteen. Three are in Kentucky; two in West Vir- 
ginia. Lawrence Street, Cincinnati, though in close 
fellowship with the city churches, keeps its mem- 
bership in the Welsh Conference. Miami Confer- 
ence will celebrate its jubilee at its fiftieth annual 
meeting, to be held with Walnut Hills Nov. 13, 14. 
Historical addresses and other special features will 
create unusual interest. 

Storrs continues its remarkable material and 
spiritua) gains uoder the joint pastorate of Rev. R. 
W. and Mrs. Bertha J. Harris. Six years ago the 
church was apparently beyond resuscitation. The 
ability of Mrs. Harris to raise money among busi- 
ness men and in a church without resources is phe- 
nemenal. During the past five years not less, 
probably, than $10,000 have been gathered for 
material improvements, including a fine parson- 
age. Threatened with nervous breakdown from 
overwork, Mrs. Harris spent two months in 
Florida last winter, sent thither by local business 
men in no way connected with Storrs, but whose 
admiration and support had been won by her self- 
sacrificing work. Again overdone, she “is sent, in 
a similar way, for a four months’ rest to Idaho, 
where a call from Weiser is under consideration by 
Mr. Harris. 

This energetic couple fathered and mothered the 
pastorless Riverside church during the crisis that 
came with the burning and rebuilding of its edifice. 
The new sanctuary, enlarged, built on the old foun- 
dations and costing $2,400, was dedicated Sept. 22, 
with a sermon by the state secretary, Rev. C. H. 
Small. The Congregational Union held its annual 
banquet in connection with the dedication, with 
three practical addresses on church work at an 


afternoon session. The addition of rooms suitable 
for social worship and work enlarges the church 
equipment. The new: edifice has four memorial 
windows, while Mrs. Harris, who financiered the 
rebuilding, has already secured money for nine or 
ten memorial windows soon to adorn the Storrs 
sanctuary. The $150 for one of them was raised 
by the young people. Three weeks’ tent meetings, 
near the church, nightly attracted large audiences, 
Mr. Harris taking the stress of the preaching. 

Columbia has repainted its edifice; Walnut Hills 
redecorated its social rooms Jronton has lost its 
valued and spiritually constructive pastor, Rev. R. 
W. Hadden, who accepts the secretaryship of the 
interdenominational State Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Lagonda Avenue, Springfield, enters a new 
era of prosperity under the pastorate of Rey. 
J. W. Morgan, whose success at Ceredo, W. Va, 
secured him this larger opportunity to build up a 
strong church in a promising and needy section of 
a growing city. 

Lawrence Street Church, pastorless two years, ts 
being supplied by Rev. J. V. Jones until the ar- 
rival from Wales of Rev. Mr. Griffiths, the pastor- 
elect. Vine Street, ‘still on our books,” has for 
nearly a decade withdrawn from all Congregational 
fellowship and work and evolved a constituency 
that shelters its legal existence under a name 
which, in doctrine and works, it has long since re- 
pudiated. Rumors are heard of its purpose to sell 
its historic edifice, valued at $60,000 or more, to 
a theatrical syndicate. If Congregationalism can 
add to its independency some el ts of organic 
strength by its proposed union with other denomi- 
nations, such union will be a great gain by enabling 
the body ecclesiastic to safeguard local churches 
now occasionally lost to the denomination through 
the leadership of erratic and irresponsible men. 

D. M. P. 
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By WittiaM ALLEN KNIGHT 





AUTHOR OF ‘**‘ THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 





Illustrated by George A. 
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Who is an “able seaman” 


surprises and delights me.” 


on sea and shore,.and makes its ap- 
peal to every man and woman who 
knows what it is to love. 
fascinating tale of old New Bedford 
whaling days — not a religious novel 
nor one with a philosophical ax to 
grind. 
ring sea-story, and touches the deeps of human life and love and victory 
in a way that can never be forgotten. 

Dean FRANCIS G. PEABODY of Harvard University 
himself, and who read St. Abigail of the 
Pines in manuscript, says, “I know it is the real thing. 
moves with vivacity, lucidity, and pathos. 


To be published October 14 
Order now. $1.00 


HIS is a book that will be read. 
It warms the heart of every 
lover of stirring, out-door life 


It is a 


But it is more than a stir- 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR F a 
Missions, Congregational House, Bos Frank 
Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, 

Office in New York Fourtn Ave. 

and Twenty-sovona St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 
THE CONGREGATIONAL Homg MISSION. Sooumrt. 

pou Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 

B. Howland, to m 1s and substrip- 
tions and all correspondence rel AK ow, ‘and 
D. D.. Gaitorial Beoretary Rev. Bera Bonoate: 

~~ 
‘Den 0 Asso- 
aaa ae Secretary; ten, 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and -second St. New York, Missions in 


and educational at the Bouts 
and 


ngrega House ; Chicago office, 1 La 
it. Donations may be gent to either of the above 
omiees, te = W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY, 
Aids in bull: amen es ee. Rev. Charles 
H. b D., retary; Rev. H Cobb, D. D. 
tary ; Charles &. Hope. Treasurer. 108 
Kast 23nd Bt, New York, NY “ve W. Newell, 151 

as n hicago, Ill.; Rev. Hood, 

\ *Mass.; Rev. H. H.' Wikoff, 


Bosto 
Y x O, A. Building, San aa Prana Francisco, Oal., Field Secre- 
es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION scour eet 
former New West Education Co; 
for students for the ministry. 
foes Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
irteen 


Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8. F. W 
Treasurer. Offices, sig, 613 Sem nme House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington S8t., Chicago, Ill. 

THE Copanamakvtosal, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuB- 


LISHING Soorerr, tional House, Boston, Wil- 
tard 8 Scott, D. D., D. Preside nt; ¥. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 


J. wT Tewksbury, 

The ities tert ins Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, f' es lesson fey: ee and other nec- 
essary literature ” new and needy sch - ools ponies. 


department ace defrayed" by appropriations from the 
e ent are de 
Business De TAY con Bu Sons tee from churches, 


Sunday schools and Individeale go directly for mission- 

wo! 

"The Business , known in the trade as The Pil- 
Dishes The ‘and 


Press, pu oe of feason ep Christian 
Wortd, the Puigrim series Helps and ew d 
school papers. 8 for Sunday school and home - 


~~. ords and Requisites for churches and Su 
ools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
wo. Its is fro: 





that of vy A De ont to wiste however. 
0} 
ro) ns. Orders for books and 
h 


ve., 





BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY. 


P.O Dal Roo) 7 60! pe House, Be 
C. sborne e 
A tional society devoted to the material, social, 


man’s Socie’ 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Con mgresational House, Rev h, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, ‘treasurer. : 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF Zameonat Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assoc:a- 
tion, offers its services to eg desiring pastors or 
son mi 61 Gongre lies in Massachusetts er States. 

pms pee House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


BoaRD ga AID, Bo 
. solicited | in Aly. name. ‘suliaing. gifts 
F. E. Emrich, G08 ¢ Gonprtanioaal House 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 


oy Mass. ~< 
to A. @. Stal 
Apply for aid to 


and vicini Incorporated). Its object is the éstab- 
* a aud upport of olical Coneregumenal 
urches and 8 y Schools in mand pi 

E. Ki George H 


Sharles H. Rutan, ; else: , Seem; 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Bos 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMANn’s BOARD OF oe ee pant 704 Tronsusor? Mine 
tional House. Miss Sarah Lo 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Gooner 


oor ouar's Homes MissionaRY Adpiiintiaie ba 
nal House, Miss Lizzie D. —_— 
panty: L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
WoMAN’s SEAMAN’S Fume 
19 Greenville 


Grace Soren, 
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The Bible in Plain English 


Not a word you cannot understand; 
not a sentence that is not perfectly 
plain. The best scholars of America 
and England worked 29 years to give 
the world 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


The same Bible your 
fathers and forefathers 
used, but in present-day, 
understandable English, 
instead of the English of 
300 years ago. The 
American Standard is 
the best Bible for home, church and 
Sunday school, because it makes every 
meaning clear and plain. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickiy 
et from us, any style of the American Seandard 
Revised Bible you order. Prices, 35¢. to $18.00, 

according to size and binding. (@” We sell di- 
rect where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the 
Revised Bible’’ 


our 40-page book, which tells be the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with 
the name of your bookseller, will get you 
this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
39k East 18th Street, New York 























THE Hot WEATHER TEST makes people better 
acquainted with their resources of strength and en- 
duranee. Many find they need Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which invigorates the blood, promotes refreshing 
sleep ard overcomes that tired feeling. 


CARVED SIDEBOARD.—This fall the Paine Fur- 
niture Company are showing some exceptionally 
beautiful specimens of carved cabinet work from 
the boards of American designers. The Sideboard 
described in their announcement in this paper to- 
day is such a piece, and no one who is interested 
in the development of industrial art in America 
should fail to see it. 





THE ROYAL MONTH AND THE ROYAL DISEASE. 
~—-Sudden changes of weather are especially trying, 
and probably to none more so than to the scrofu- 
lous and consumptive. The progress of scrofula 
during a normal October is commonly great. We 
never think of scrofula—its bunches, cutaneous 
eruptions, and wasting of the bodily substance— 
without thinking of the great good many sufferers 
from it have derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
whose radical and permanent cures of this one 
disease are enough to make it the most famous 
medicine in the world. There is probably nota city 
or town where Hood’s Sarsaparilla has not proved 
ts merit in more homes than one, in arresting and 
completely eradicating scrofula, which is almost as 
serious and as much to be feared as its near rela- 
tive—consumption. 


$2 NorTH ADAMS EXCURSION THROUGH THE 
Hoosac MOUNTAINS, SATURDAY, OcT. 14.—On 
Saturday Oct. 14, the Boston & Maine R. R. will run 
one of the popular excursions to the famous Hoosac 
Mountains and North Adams. This trip is through 
one of the most beautiful sections of scenic New Eng- 
land. North Adamsis in the heart of the mountains 
at the foot of ‘Old Greylock,’’ and is an ideal place 
to spendaday. The round trip rate is only $2, and 
persons desiring can purchase on the Excursion train 
a round trip ticket over the famous Narrow Gauge 
Route, the Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington R. R., to 
Wilmington, Vt, at the very low rate of 50 cents. 
Wilmington is at the extremity of the upper Deer- 
field Valley, the most beautiful portion of New Eng- 
land; and persons desiring can return to Hoosac 
Tunnel Station and continue their journey through 
the Tunnel to North Adams on their B. & M. ticket. 
Round trip tickets, good going on special train on 
Oct. 14, will be on sale at Boston City Ticket 
Office, 322 Washington Street, and Boston Union 
Station, at Ayer, Waltham (Fitchburg Division), 
Fitchburg and Gardner. The Gardner rate is 
only $1.75. Special train will leave Boston at 
830 a.M., stcpping at above stations, returning 
leaye North Adams at 4 30 Pp. M. the same date or 
on regular trains Oct. 15 and 16. For time of 
special train at stations, see Boston & Maine post- 

or inquire of Ticket-Agent. 
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FOR YOUR 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica t Pe, 16mo (44 x 69), —- 
cated. Each copy white card-board 

The a gy oo in atyles Cog for Sees 
Usg, with cate to be filled out by 
Clergyman of ANY denomination. 

No. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, gilt edges - - - $0.75 

*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

*,* The naiaen of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, will be stamped in gold on the cover, 
free, providing it does not require more than 
two lines. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


THE MOTHER-ARTIST 
By Mrs. JANE DEARBORN MILLS. 
“ The Best of the Mother Books.” Brings Poostuation 
to Fathers and — eer ae Ate Home Problems. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 


Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Or at The Congregational Bookstore. 
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Church ) bymns 
and Gospel Songs 
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For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Life More Abundant 


Scriptural Truth in Modern 
Application 


BY HENRY WOOD 


“Tn these essays we find a wonderful light thrown 
upon the Bible.’’—Boston Transcript. 

“It appeals to spiritual instincts with a clearness 
and cogency in the setting forth of spiritual truth 
which tends to the resolving of doubt and the con- 
firming of faith.”— The Outlook. 

This author’s previous eight books have 
passed through from three to thirteen reprints 
each. Fine cloth, gilt top, laid paper, 313 
pages. Price $1 20 net, or $1.30 postpaid. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 


Religious Notices 


























Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of manisters, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMBRICAN SSAMAN’S FRIEND Soctmsy, No. 76 ya 
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Re 
v. G. MoPHERFON AUNTER, 
” CLARENCE U. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 
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INK THAT VANISHES, *?2°cons. 


THE DUVAL CO, 158 High St., Hartford, Ct. 








NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING UOLONIST 
TICKETS TO THE PAciFIc CoasT.—Extremely low 
rate tickets on sale daily uatil Oct. 31 to Pacific 
coast and other points in the far West. Tourist 
sleepers through from New England. For full in- 
formation write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass, 
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A NEW MISSIONARY BOOK BY DR. R. F. HORTON JUST READY 


The Bible a Missionary Book A Text-Book in 


_F. , D. D., London 1 
By R. F netic er . The History of 


Regarding this book the author says as follows: E d © 
‘“*T was startled, in conversing with some friends who havea unique ucation 


acquaintance with missionary literature, to hear that there is no book 


which gives a comprehensive view of the Bible as a call to missionary ; 

work. This at the first blush, would have seemed a task repeatedly By Professor PAUL MONROE 
attempted. But I was not able to supplement the knowledge of my 

friends by mentioning any book which had accomplished it; and, on of the Teacher’s College, Columbia University, Author 


reflection, I began to realize that such a book could hardly have been “ : = ‘ ie 
written till very recent times, because it is only by the labor of mod- of “ Source Book cf the History of Education. 

ern scholarship, and in the light of the very modern science of com. nik YO 9 
parative religion, that any one can form a just notion of the intrinsic Cloth, crown S00, 772 pp. $1.90 net 
missionary quality of the Bible. I realized, too, this singular anomaly, 


that while the most original workers in Biblical scholarship are blind The book has these merits: 





to the missionary question, the most ardent promoters of the mission- It furnishes the facts. 

ary cause are suspicious of Biblical science ; and that while the stu- m : i 
dents of comparative religion are chiefly engaged in showing the It suggests, by classification, interpretations. 
common elements of all religions, they who are forward in missiovary It shows the educational tendencies. 


zeal are so confident of the supremacy of Christianity that they do fe | 
not give due consideration to the light which comparative religion It points out the relations of educational develop- 
casts on Christianity. The book then that is needed has not yet ment to past civilization and present work. | 
been written, and some years may pass before it can be written, {| 
but meanwhile some tentative suggestions may be made in order SOREN EAE aa 
to turn the attention of missionary students in the right direction, 


and prepare the Church for a new discovery of the treasure which * 

she possesses in the Word and of the work which she is to do in the By President HENRY Cc. KING 

world. At present few devout souls seem to apprehend how startlingly : € : 

the view of the Bible which modern scholarship is giving us, illus- of Oberlin College, Author of “ Personal and Ideal 
trates the old seventeenth-century maxim that ‘the Lord hath yet Elements in Education.” 


more light and truth to break forth from His Word.’ We have to 
recognize that the recasting of the literature and the historical per- 


spective that criticism has effected, bring out the misstonary character Ratio nal Living 


of the Bible in a way which was largely obscured by traditional views. 





And it is hard to conceive how the Bible is to accomplish its missionary ; ; “ : 

work in the world until the Church and the missionary are able to presents in a most valuable and direct way the bearing 

bring into clear relief its intrinsic missionary purpose.” on practical living of certain inferences from modern 
“There are two ways by which missionary zeal is created and psychology. 

maintained: One, the study of the missionary facts, and the other Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 11 cents) 


the study of the Bible as the missionary book. Each method is in- 
dispensable. To know the Bible without knowing the efforts which 
































are being made to spread the truth is to miss the most valuable of all so aoecee Seg 

commentaries upon Scripture.” 
ET NTH THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

The Pilgrim Press ‘ . H 

a bain vin ti emer Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | 

MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. Wants i 

4 

The Oldest Congregational Seminary, | 

IN ea I TUT E aPiane ond Harmony. Mist L.A. Maguire, 20 


AN DOVER. Special work for young teachers. Evening lessons ti 
9 desired. 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 


f cement ‘ 

For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- of telons a oteaviten men we hate enue ie 

— ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special write for bookiet. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 
New York. 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. paver ar PRE Ee 
- OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK Private Secretary for officer of corporation, able 














to handle correspondence, Salary $1,500. Write for 
CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. if 
’ list other positions. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union 
A ‘Training School for the Chris. FRANK DAMROSCH, Square, New York. ad i 
HARTFOR tian Ministry. n to College Director pa a ag TS 

% payee aed ail enominations ie oneal se A young married man, a graduate of 

t eolog’ cal seminary and with excellent training in 

THEOLOGICAL Opened at 53 Fifth Avenue, Y. M. ¢ work, desires an openipg in the pastorate. 

New York, October 1 1, 1905 Address Minister’ 41, care The Vongreyationalist, Boston. 

a ag vane in each Depa Housekeeper. A New Hampshire woman of tact 

ment. Courses in Mistons a = aud RET beng Ap a ee. Hes had expert 
Re coal ence both as working and managing housekeeper 
Religions bed “Rais ress Tur DEAN. An endowed institution, established for references. ‘Address G. A., 41, care i oupratetnnctal, | 
OBERLIN art, not for profit. Its teachers, selected ||| BOS™ Mass. 

bes Roxbury, Mass. ulet more for elderly ladies 

from the t in Europe and America. and invalids; attractive y situated; the rooms are 
Theological Seminary Its: purpose, to give a therough, all- ||| bright and sunny; service of an “experienced nurse 

73d year opens Sept. 20th. Strong courses with special round musical education. a eee 

advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 5 lls 2.3 S21 DR AOE EA 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. Among the members of the faculty are: Wedding Decorations. Nothing more suitable 





Singing, Mme. Etelka Gerster, Mme. and satisfactory than Southern Smilax. Smail size case, 

$3.00, decorates 200 square feet. Other cases in like 
THE EXTENSION OF BIBLICAL STUDY Hess-Burr, Mr. Georg Henschel, M. roperties. , AGazess 1 Ladies’ Union, Central Congrega- 
THE INSTITUTE OF FIFTY COURSES Alfred Giraudet; Pianoforte, M. Sig- 


i Stoj i: - Bound Trip Tickets Boston to Halifax can be 
(popular and professional) for | || ismund Stojowski; Strimged Instru obtained for subscribers of The Congregationatist and 
SACRED LITERATURE ers, parenia.and all who are in. ||| memes, the Kneisel Quartet; Theory ||| their families for 6.00. ‘This does not include state- 
(Continuing terested in’ the improvement ||| of Music, Mr. Percy Goetschius, Mr. |] | T20m#,0F meals—just the AGES Eeeae, 
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Event and Comment 


ORPORATIONS found guilty of brib- 

ing legislators are now being con- 
demned by a chorus of popular indigna- 
tion, and the officers ef great 
life insurance companies who 
have been compelled to ac- 
knowledge responsibility for this corrupt- 
ing business are rightly regarded with 
public scorn. But the legislators who 
have schemed to get and have accepted 
their bribes are no less guilty. Citizens 
who have cast their votes for legislators 
known to be under suspicion of having 
received or sought bribes are partners in 
crime. Holders of policies in insurance 
companies are justly indignant as investi- 
gation reveals to them more and more 
clearly how outrageously the oflicers of 
these companies have abused their trusts. 
But how many of those who condemn 
this abuse are frequently yielding to the 
temptation, by the promise of more than 
reasonable gain, to invest money in enter- 
prises so conducted that only the mana- 
gers know how the money is used? The 
public eye is just now focussed on other 
men’s sins in business. Some wholesome 
results will follow in legislation and per- 
haps in a worthier sense of responsibility 
on the part of some men administering 
property intrusted tothem. But real and 
general reform in business corporations 
and in legislatures cannot be expected 
till men not under indictment begin to 
confess their own sins and to feel gen- 
uinely ashamed of them. Who of us 
belong in this company, and what have 
we been doing? 


Broaden the 
Indictment 


HE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE’S 

probe during the past week has found 
its way into the diseased tissue of the 
Mutual Life Company, 
previously unexplored, and 
has revealed a degree of 
nepotism and looting of the treasury by 
the McCurdy family which makes the 
revelations concerning the McCalls of the 
New York Life and the Hydes of the 
Equitable sink into relative insignificance. 
It also has been disclosed that President 
McCall of the New York Life has been 
a favored borrower of funds of the Met- 
ropolitan Company, and that he in turn 
has loaned to the president of the Metro- 
politan the New York Life’s funds at a 
merely nominal rate; it has been shown 
that the amount spent by the trio of com- 
panies for lobbying and shaping of legis- 
lation throughout the country in six years 
has amounted to $1,103,920; that some of 
the policy holders’ money has gone to in- 
fluence Congressional elections; that the 
vast, ornate structures built in home 
and foreign cities as insurance company 
headquarters pay small returns on their 
nominal cost, not to mention their actual 


Insurance Scan- 
dal Revelations 





cost; and that the expense of getting new ° 


business in recent years has surpassed 
income from policy holders’ premiums 
and led to use of reserve funds. Inci- 
dentally in defense of his course in using 
money at legislative capitals Mr. McCall 
has touched upon the blackmail evil, 
which unquestionably all corporations 
face, for responsibility for such condi- 
tions as now exists in the business world 
is much wider than is commonly sup- 
posed. A blackmailing legislator how- 
ever may be refused and exposed, not 
led on to even greater greed by satisfac- 
tion of his appetite. 

Foreign opinion on the situation is well 
reflected in the London Post: 

Englishmen have been profoundly shocked 
by the discovery that these international cor- 
porations have been used in the interest of 
Wall Street coteries, and that some of the 
most distinguished representatives of Ameri- 
can commeree, finance and public life have 
allowed themselves and have been allowed to 
treat the premiums of millions of policy 
holders as a means of private gain. Ameri- 
cans can scarcely be surprised to learn that 
the confidence of Europe in their basiness 
integrity has been staggered by the multiply- 
ing proofs of so much laxity and wrongdoing. 


EVADA AND MISSOURI through 
their Commissioners of Insurance 
have served notice on the New York 
Life Insurance Company 
that unless funds paid by 
it for political campaign purposes are 
replaced within the company’s treasury 
within specified times, the licenses of the 
company to do business in those states 
will be revoked ; and these commissioners 
also serve notice that they will call on 
the directors of this company to appoint 
a new president, vice-president and finan- 
cial committee. The Missouri commis- 
sioner, in his letter to President McCall, 
says that ‘“‘moneys taken... and do- 
nated to any legislative agent or iobby- 
ist for aiding or defeating legislation, 
whether audited or unaudited, were taken 
without warrant of law or morals and 
without proper appreciation of respon- 
sibility as trustees of funds committed to 
your keeping.””’ Other states plan action 
similar to this, we are glad to say. 
District Attorney Jerome of New York 
City announced last week that pending 
further investigation by the Legislative 
Committee he would not act immediately 
save in the way of close study of all evi- 
dence obtainable, but that as soon as the 
committee completed its work he would 
ask the court for a special grand jury be- 
fore which all the damaging evidence 
could be laid. In his public statement 


The State Acts 


‘Mr. Jerome plainly hinted at his own 


opinion about the matter. He said: 


Shocking as the revelations in regard to the 
Equitable Life were to the moral sense of this 


community, and great moral obliquity and 
moral obtuseness as this investigation showed 
on the part of people who had heretofore oc- 
cupied a position of respect in this community 
as distinguished business men, I think I may 
fairly say that the investigations of this in- 
surance committee have shown greater moral 
obliquity and greater moral obtuseness, if 
such a thing were possible, upon the part of 
people equally important in the business world 
in this county. ... There is a burning and 
eager desire that somebody should be pun- 
ished, that somebody should be hurt for the 
things which have been done—things which 
the most candid man, the most temperate 
man, must see have been wicked, and wicked 
to a very great degree. 


ATIONAL INTEREST in the cam- 

paign just begun in Massachusetts, 
in which Messrs. Curtis Guild and Charles 
W. Bartlett are, re- 
spectively, the Repub- 
lican and Democratic 
candidates for governor, and Messrs. E. 8. 
Draper and Henry M. Whitney, respec- 
tively, the Republican and Democratic 
candidates for lieutenant-governor, grows 
out of the modified attitude toward the 
present tariff which the Republican plat- 
form reflects, and the altered and more 
favorable attitude toward such modifica- 
tion of view which circumstances of a 
political sort have brought to pass in the 
mind of Mr. Lodge, the representative of 
Massachusetts in the United States Sen- 
ate. The reforming liberal minority 
within the Republican party has shown 
strength enough to force the party mana- 
gers to shape the platform so that it calls 
for prompt revision of the tariff. 


Massachusetts’ Guber- 
natorial Campaign 


HREE CANDIDATES have been 
nominated for mayor of New York 
during the past week, the election of one 
Pr eA ak of whom will materi- 
peed) ally affect the life of 
cae, Saar the nation through his 
example as head of our greatest municipal 
organism. Tammany has renominated 
the present mayor, Mr. McClellan, whose 
record has so far surpassed expectations 
and been so much better than that of the 
organization which stands back of him, 
that many independent citizens and re- 
formers like Jacob A. Riis and Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst, deprecate any attempt to de- 
feat his re-election. He stands on a plat- 
form calling for municipal control of such 
forms of business as can best be managed 
collectively, and to this extent he and his 
party have recognized the growing senti-- 
ment in New York favoring municipal 
ownership. By tradition and by convic- 
tion Mr. McClellan is of the conservative, 
individualistic wing of the Democratic 
party 6f which Messrs. Cleveland and 
Olney are spokesmen in the field of na- 
tional politics; but he admits that this 
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doctrinaire position has to be modified in 
face of facts showing exploitation of the 
public by monopolies. Advocates of 
municipal ownership who make that the 
test of loyalty to party, have nominated 
Mr. William R. Hearst of the American. 
The Republicans have nominated Mr. 
Hughes without consulting him. His 
brilliant and courageous work in investi- 
gating the insurance scandal has made 
him a national figure, but he has declined 
the nomination, for reasons creditable 
to his wisdom and self-respect. His 
**paramount duty” just now is to con- 
tinue his present task free from all en- 
tangling alliance. 

Mr. Jerome’s nomination for district 
attorney, independently made by securing 
and filing the signatures of the requisite 
number of voters, forces the Tammany and 
Republican managers to decide whether 
to accept him or oppose him, with the 
chances in favor of his being unopposed 
and thus the unanimous choice of his 
fellow.citizens, irrespective of party, be- 
cause of his record as a foe of corruption 
and as a man who spares none, rich or 
poor, high or low, if they are lawless. 


X-PRESIDENT WARREN of Bos- 

ton University is the author of an 
enthusiastic exhortation in Zion’s Her- 
ald to Methodize the 
multitudes coming 
from other lands to 
live in this country. People of the Slavic 
stock, he says, are coming to America 
at the rate of a thousand a day for every 
working day of this year. Dr. Warren 
admonishes his readers that these people 
are Christians, and their children appro- 
priate subjects for baptism, and he sug- 
gests that young Methodists should be 
sent as sponsors ‘‘to a new born babe in 
a Greek or Russian or Polish or Rou- 
manian house in your town,” and that 
monthly visits should be made to the 
family to inquire into the welfare of the 
‘little charge.’’ This is rather rapid 
progress in proselyting, and certain ob- 
stacles to carrying out this advice will 
occur at once to any missionary of ex- 
perience with the foreign population. 
We cordially agree with Dr. Warren, 
however, that the Christian way of meet- 
ing these new comers is to recognize 
Christian character wherever it. is mani- 
fested by them, to give them fraternal 
welcome, and to treat Christian immi- 
grants not as objects of missionary ef- 
fort, but as brethren. In such a cosmo- 
politan nation as ours has become, race 
prejudices ought to give way and narrow 
provincialism should disappear. No peo- 
ple ever had such an opportunity as we 
have to show the great truth that “in 
every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is acceptable to 
him.’’ If our churches can rise to that 
height they could ask no greater mission 
than that to which they are called right 
here at home. 


An Optimist’s View 
of Foreign Immigrants 


CONFERENCE in Boston Oct. 2 of 

representatives of home missionary 
work was arranged by the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches 
for the purpose of frank 
discussion regarding the 
overlapping of effort and possible read- 
justments in work among residents of 
foreign speech in the state. All five 
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among Foreigners 
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boards invited—Baptist, Congregational, 
Episcopalian, Lutheran and Methodist— 
cordially accepted the invitation, and all 
but one were represented. The general 
feeling expressed at the close of a breezy 
session of over two hours was: “We are 
getting somewhere at last!” ‘Such 
frank discussion and mutual acquaintance 
in itself is just what we need.”’ One of 
the secretaries had written, ‘‘If you can 
secure the Swedish Lutherans, it will be 
an achievement.’”’ They were the first to 
come, the last to go, had five representa- 
tives, and were so much pleased that they 
expressed willingness to join the federa- 
tion. Cases of long-standing dispute were 
discussed. One, where Methodists held 
the field first: Congregationalists and 
Lutherans came and the Swedes moved 
out till there are left only 300 Swedes 
with three churches! Another, among 
the French, of which one secretary said, 
‘“‘Our mission is a great baby;”’ and 
another replied, ‘‘We have its twin!” 
Two cases of impending interference 
were discovered and referred to the 
denominations interested for adjustment. 
Two distinct principles begin to emerge 
from the discussion: In working for 
lapsed Catholic populations, there should 
be only one evangelical church in each 
community. In missions among the 
Scandinavians, the Augustana Synod 
(Lutheran) may and must be included in 
the practice of comity. The best thing 
was the spirit manifested. All admitted 
violations of comity in the past. A noble 
willingness to yield in the future was 
shown in several cases. 


ECRETARY OF WAR TAFT, moved 

thereto by recent disclosures in the 
Philadelphia arsenal in connection with 
purchase of army sup- 
plies, has issued new, 
stringent rules govern- 
ing advertisements, handling of bids, 
dealings with contractors, and inspection 
of goods sold to the Government. Attor- 
ney General Moody, in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, has begun ‘appropriate ’’—to 
quote his own words—action against the 
Merchants’ Bridge Company of St. Louis 
which has a monopoly of control of the 
two bridges and one ferry across the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, and which 
is charged with exacting exorbitant rates 
of carriage. Suit will be brought under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, which the 
courts now are beginning to find effective 
as more radical legislation appears in 
sight. Judicial decisions in Chicago of 
late have been with rather than against 
the Government in the efforts of the Beef 
Trust officials to postpone or defeat the 
impending judicial investigation, for 
which Attorney-General Moody is ready. 


HE CONSUMPTION of distilled liq- 
uors in England has decreased during 

the last five years twenty-one per cent. 
per capita, of wine thirty- 

ber, ares ASeny three per cent. and of 
5 beer thirteeen per cent. 
Various causes are named to account for 
this change for the better. The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer says that ‘‘a wave 
of sobriety is passing over the country.”’ 
A member of parliament, Mr. T. P. 
Whitaker, says in the London Times: 
‘*During the last thirty years the mate- 
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rial condition of the masses of the people 
has greatly improved. They have had 
more money to spend, and had there 
been no improving and counteracting in- 
fluences in operation they would have 
spent vastly more on drink.’’ Another 
authority explains the falling off in the 
use of liquors as due to the diminish- 
ing spending power of the wage-earner. 
Others find the cause of greater sobriety 
in increase of outdoor life and in the 
effect of temperance teaching. Probably 
much is due to the increasing influence of 
the medical profession in favor of absti- 
nence. The Times looks forward confi- 
dently to a time when ‘‘a belief in the 
strengthening and supporting qualities 
of alcohol will eventually become as ob- 
solete as a belief in witchcraft.’’ Credit 
may properly be given to all these causes, 
combined with the fact that a better 
knowledge of the use of the human body 
promotes ambition to keep it wholesome 
and honorable. 


WO LONDON CHURCHES com- 
mand our special interest just now, 
not simply because of the highly esteemed 
ie ep eta men in charge of them, but 
reser because each church seems 
LE ste making a new chapter 
in an already honorable history. Two 
years ago Rev. Silvester Horne left his 
fashionable church in Kensington to take 
the leadership of Whitefield Tabernacle 
in the heart of the city. It needed revivi- 
fying and it has responded wonderfully to 
his vigorous touch and to his large ideals 
of Christian service. Institutional fea- 
tures have multiplied and made the 
church a week-day center for hosts of 
young people. But they were not so en- 
gaged in their games and studies the other 
evening that they were not willing to 
heed a request to put other things one 
side for an hour and come together five 
hundred strong for a prayer meeting. 
Mr. Horne’s first Sunday on his return 
from his summer holiday was a notable 
one. A thousand men attended the after- 
noon meeting for men only and half as 
many gathered later for an out-of-door 
service on the steps of the church. Be- 
sides these special meetings, the morning 
and evening congregations were great. 
Mr. Horne was outspoken in his demand 
that the members of his church should be 
willing to put one side even such rational 
delights as books and music, pictures and 
friendships in order earnestly and suc- 
cessfully to prosecute the religious work 
of the coming winter. The evening serv- 
ice concluded with this beautiful prayer 
repeated in unison by the congregation: 
O Lord, help us to go softly from this house 
tonight, pondering deeply the things we have 
heard and felt today. May the morrow find 
us all witnessing for Thee here, there and 
everywhere, living and giving ourselves as 
Thou didst. We consecrate our lives afresh 
to Thy service. Amen. 


OT LESS SERIOUS is the prevailing 

spirit at Dr. R. F. Horton’s church 
in Hampstead, somewhat removed from 
the stir of city actiy- 
ity and ministering to 
a well-to-do resident 
‘population. But evidently Dr. Horton 
does not intend that the curse of sub- 
urbanity, against which he has inveighed 
for many years, shall fall like a blight 
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upon his prosperous people. During the 
summer no less than $50,000 have been 
spent in improving the external equip- 
ment of the church with a view to mak- 
ing it more serviceable throughout the 
week, What we should call the parish 
house in the rear of the edifice has been 
enlarged so that it now provides several 
good-sized halls, club and classrooms, a 
special room for men and in the top 
story the dwelling-rooms of the caretaker. 
One hall is to be named in honor of Dr. 
Moffat, the famous missionary, who was 
a@ founder of the church. It will be dec- 
orated with photographs of missionaries, 
and made the special headquarters of the 
foreign missionary activities of the chil- 
dren and older people. Dr. Horton, too, 
came back from his holiday with a 
stronger purpose than ever to make his 
church truly representative of the Mas- 
ter. He has just passed his fiftieth birth- 
day, and he told his people that he had 
formed a great purpose to preach better 
sermons, not better in a popular sense, 
perhaps, but to make each word speak 
a simple, direct word from God. Such 
churches as these of Dr. Horton’s and 
Mr. Horne’s are not-only an honor to the 
Congregational denomination, but an ob- 
ject lesson in their blending of the prac- 
tical and spiritual. 


HE JAPAN MAIL holds the press 

of Japan. with but three exceptions, 
responsible for the scenes of violence fol- 
lowing receipt of news of 

peste aang the terms of peace, and 
says that it will be a long 

time before the calling of journalist in 
Japan will recover from the damage done 
to its reputation by men who first led the 
people to expect inordinate things and 
then incited them to violence against wise 
and far-seeing statesmen when it was 
found that conditions—foreign and inter- 
nal—made necessary an agreement with 
Russia without payment of an indemnity, 
and a surrender of part of Saghalien, As 
we expected, the reports of violence 
against Americans and against Christian 
churches now are known to have been 
grossly exaggerated. Had the municipal 
officials of Tokyo not seemed to suppress 
freedom of speech and thus brought on 
violence, there might never have been 
need for proclamation of martial law. 
While undoubtedly there is a coalescence 
of opposition to the Ministry’s going on 
which will lead to a demand for their 
resignations by the Diet, the Mikado 
may not respond to political agitation, 
but may insist on men who have so ably 
carried the nation through war also lead- 
ing it through the period of economic 
reconstruction and colonial expansion. 
Merchants and economists as well as 
statesmen are alive to the great national 
tasks which lie ahead; and while it is 
true, as Count Okuma points out, that 
the national debt amounts to over a billion 
dollars and calls for interest payments of 
$75,000,000 a year, there is a hopeful spirit 
abroad which believes that with its com- 
ing expansion of trade the nation will 
soon be in an easier economic position. 
Unfortunately, cases of corruption in the 
army and navy are now coming to light, 
showing nothing, of course, but that war 
everywhere among all peoples makes cer- 
tain temptations irresistible to some men. 
Compared with Russia’s record in this 
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respect, Japan’s is as a candle to an arc 


light. 


HE NEW TREATY, as we intimated 
last week, between Great Britain 
and Japan, has set forces at work in the 
psa : world of statecraft which are 
gament mighty and far-reaching. 
a. enne Germany is in desperate need 
of friends, and now courts France and 
Russia—the France which she tried to 
bulldoze in Morocco last summer and 
Russia, her ancient enemy. Chancellor 
von Bulow’s recent wooing has been bun- 
glingly done, and only served to throw 
France more unreservedly toward Great 
Britain, while the French press in semi- 
official revelations has disclosed the pre- 
cise details of Germany’s course in Mo- 
rocco which led to M. Delcasse’s un- 
deserved retirement from the place of 
Minister of Foreiga Affairs, which he had 
filled with very great ability. 

Russia, strange to say, is looking toward 
London rather than toward Berlin for an 
understanding, which some of the most 
influential English and Russian journals 
openly advocate. Of course it would not 
be one of formal alliance, but simply 
one supplementing the British under- 
standing with Japan as to Asiatic peace, 
forever—or at least for a long time—end- 
ing Russian and British rivalry as to 
central Asia and India, and leaving both 
Great Britain and Japan free to develop 
their economic interests in Asia. Such a 
compact if negotiated by Lord Lansdowne 
will make his record as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs one of the most brilliant in 
the history of the realm. 


A Fitting Task for 1906 


The unusually large debt on the Amer- 
ican Board—about $175,000—can hardly 
fail to be a source of anxiety to its many 
friends. It is true that a good begin- 
ning towards its extinction was made 
at Seattle through pledges aggregating 
$25,000 and there is reason to hope for 
substantial help from certain other 
sources, but the debt, coming at a time 
when the work in the field is at flood 
tide and making constantly new demands 
on its supporters in this country, will act 
as a handicap until it is removed. Our 
two other leading national benevolent 
agencies, the Home Missionary Society 
and the American Missionary Association, 
are also in debt, the former to the extent 
of about $90,000 and the latter perhaps 
$180,000. Facts like these are not pleas- 
ant to contemplate, but we believe that 
the denomination should face them calmly 
and courageously. In plain speech, an 
aggregate debt of nearly half a million 
dollars rests practically upon the six 
thousand Congregational churches of this 
country. Presumably, upon living donors 
will fall the chief responsibility in remov- 
ing thesedebts. That they must beiifted, 
and as speedily as possible, goes without 
saying. The honor of the denomination, 
its place among sister communions and 
its influence in this country and the world, 
are allatstake. Whether ornot the debts 
might have been smaller, or might have 
been avoided altogether, is not today’s 
question. But they must be eliminated 
and, more than that, our benevolent so- 
cieties must be provided with adequate 
incomes for their expanding work. Other- 
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wise the denomination might as well go 
out of business as an aggressive factor 
in the world’s evangelization. We Con- 
gregationalists can pay these debts and 
@ good deal more. If the Methodists 
could raise $20,900,000 at the outset of this. 
century as a special fund, Congregation- 
alists could in the course of the next two 
years raise one half million or a million 
or even two millions. 

Next year, 1906, will mark the end of 
three hundred years since the Congrega- 
tional church was established in Scrooby 
in 1606. Though not the first organization, 
it is the one to which in a special sense 
New England Congregationalism traces 
its lineage and which it has always held 
in high honor. Why not mark the ter- 
centenary of the organization of the 
church of Bradford, Brewster and other 
Mayflower Pilgrims by a worthy Congre- 
gational forward movement of some sort? 
Let us honor our ancestry and our history 
by rising to the demands upon us today. 
The coming year bids fair to be in other 
respects an exceptional one in Congrega- 
tional history. In the month of Febru- 
ary, at a joint meeting in Dayton, O., 
steps are likely to be taken toward the 
consummation of federation and possibly 
union between Congregationalists, Meth- 
odist Protestants and United Brethren. 
In October will come, at Williamstown, 
Mass., the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the famous Hay- 
stack Prayer Meeting, out from which 
came influences that gave birth to the 
American Board. May not the year be 
further marked by some large, definite 
and heroic Christian undertaking on the 
part of all our churches working in har- 
mony and under wise guidance ? 





Ripening Time 

No true lover of October will agree 
for a moment with the poet that its days 
are ‘‘melancholy days,’’ not even if the 
word be carefully defined in the spirit of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘O sweetest melancholy !’’ 
Meditative, if you will, but never sorrow- 
ful, the ripening time completes the sum- 
mer’s tasks and makes the wood and field 
ready for the coming of the winter and 
another spring. 

There was a college preacher once, now 
gone to his reward, who had a favor- 
ite sermon on the text, ‘“‘ We all do fade 
as a leaf.”” Once in four years at least, 
to the amusement of the irreverent stu- 
dent generations, with the coming of 
October and his turn in the pulpit, text 
and sermon were brought forth to the col- 
oring of amelancholy hour. All the pathos 
of human loss and foreboding, the instabil- 
ity of possessions, friendships, joys, rolled 
through his periods. The preacher spoke 
out of his own experience of sorrow and 
unfulfilled endeavor, and he awed us for 
a little into sympathy with his mood. 
Then what a relief it was, after the hymn 
was sung, to come out to the cheerful 
crimson ef the maples and purples of the 
oaks. They, at least, were not depressed 
or sorrowful in ripening time. And why 
should the children of a King be grieved 
because another stage of the year or of 
the experience of life had come? 

Were our faith deep-grounded in the 
experience of the life with God—were 
our imagination at the service of our 
hopes and not our griefs—the ripening 
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time of the year or the autumn of our 
lives would be as full of color as the 
October hills and fields. Even if we used 
our faith in Christ to interpret the law of 
the world that progress is from type to 
type and age to age, we could not sorrow 
overmuch. Can it be grief that mortal- 
ity must give place to immortality? That 
we, with our work done and our experi- 
ence ripened, must give room to other 
lives, which in our place shall do their 
work and ripen in a similar experience? 
The larger view is the cheerful and not 
merely the consoling view. Do we really 
wish the world to stand still that our life 
may be—petrified? Would we keep Sep- 
tember always and never let the earth 
renew its youth in May? If we have 
been cherishing these thoughts of narrow 
selfishness, let us take down from the 
shelves our Swift and go with Gulliver to 
the land where certain men and women 
had the miserable fate of never passing 
off the stage, but hung forever like 
frosted apples on the bough. 

It was a little child’s imagination that 
the real reason why the maple leaves put 
on so glad a crimson in October was that 
they were thinking of the leaf-buds nested 
on the bough beneath their stems. Are 
we so selfish that we cannot think of 
younger lives? And have we forgotten 
our own immortality with Christ? Is 
there no joy in work accomplished and 
experiences garnered in and memories of 
the happy years and eternal friendships 
safe in our Father’s care? Why should 
the children of a King be miserable as 
their trial days—their school days—draw 
to an end? 

These are not melancholy, they are 
meditative days. The earth has ripened 
her leaf-harvest, the resting time has 
come. Real sorrow there is none, only 
rich food for thought and a beauty that 
to our halting sense is little less than 
infinite. It were well if we could find 
unhurried hours to gain a little portion 
of the overflowing joy. For October’s 
lavish show in its very overwhelming 
wealth of beauty may be the greatest 
hindrance to our gain and joy. If there 
were but a single flaming crimson maple 
in every county, men would go on pil- 
grimage to see it. A corner of the field 
will give more wonders than we can study 
inaday. But everywhere the true child 
of the kingdom will see his Father’s rip- 
ening purpose and rejoice that another 
stage of his experience of love and joy is 
reached. 





Honor’s Duty to the Dishonored 


Writing on Enemies of the Republic, 
April 9, 1904, after startling revelations as 
to corruption in the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington, and at a time when 
Mr. Lincoln Steffen’s articles on The 
Shame of Our Cities were attracting the 
attention of serious men, we said that it 
was evident ‘‘that we were well on the 
way in another epoch of our national his- 
tory when the evil to be overcome is dis- 
honesty, and when the evil doers are the 
bribers as well as the bribed, the business 
men of the country as well as the poli- 
ticians and public officials, and when the 
journalist, the preacher and the poet 
again have their function to perform as 
agitators.”’ 

Subsequent events in nation, State and 
in “thigh finance’ of corporations of 


many kinds have not made against our 
reputation as prophets, and the nation 
today stands well-nigh dumb for lack of 
@ vocabulary adequate to express its mor- 
tification and indignation at the disclos- 
ures in New York City, awful in them- 
selves, and also as they are symptomatic 
of influences at work in business and law- 
making generally, and as they disclose the 
scant measure of civic and commercial 
idealism which too many executive offi- 
cials and directors of corporations of high 
standing in the business world have. 

In depiction of the meaning of the sit- 
uation today and in pointing out steps to 
be taken to better it the journalist and 
the preacher have their important work 
to do, as have the public’s official pros- 
ecutors of crime and those who wear 
ermine and dispense justice; but more 
important than anything remedial which 
they may do is the preventive service 
which men of honor in commerce, indus- 
try and management of corporations may 
render by a higher ethical code for pres- 
ent day business. All Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce, associations of 
bankers—whatever the grouping may be— 
have a serious duty to perform just now, 
both in the way of proclamation of high 
ideals and in disciplining those who have 
betrayed society and brought business 
ethics into disrepute. 

It was an admirable speech which 
President Simmons of the Fourth Na. 
tional Bank of New York City made to 
the Maryland Bankers’ Association last 
week, on Honesty the Best Policy. 
Plainer words as to the wickedness of 
much that has been done and is being 
done in the insurance and trust company 
world, have not been spoken of late unless 
by Secretary Bonaparte at the last Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention and by Presi- 
dent Butler to the students of Columbia 
University. Especially candid were his 
admissions concerning the peculiar perils 
of corporations whose directors will do as 
managers of corporate interests that 
which they would refuse to do as private 
individuals, and who will debauch legis- 
latures and mercilessly crush competitors 
to accomplish their ends. So admirable 
was the talk that we wish we could 
reprint it in full. ° 

Our point now is that something more 
than exhortation to right is necessary 
from such a body as a Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. Itshould devise ways of making de- 
flections from the code of honest banking 
meet with instant penalty, extra judicial 
and social and professional in its char- 
acter. Men of dishonor should instantly 
feel the scorn and hear the denunciation 
of men of honor, and hear it in such a 
way as to make future departures from 
the code of ethics a matter of serious 
loss. 

The Independent prescribes as a begin- 
ning of the solution of the problem more 
straightforward speech by men, instant 
and open rebuke of wrong, prompt re- 
fusal to be particeps criminis through 
silence. Undoubtedly a reform here 
would have its effect, and the duty of 
plain speaking at this juncture rests as 
much upon the laity as upon the clergy. 

Of course, in the last analysis the aim 
of all punishment whether by the state 
or by society is reform, restoration to 
ideals and to honor, the return of: self- 
respect and love of truth and honor for 
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their own sake; but the path to this lies 
not over roses but over thorns; and the 
conception of love which includes justice, 
suffering, penitence, restitution, and re- 
form is the only conception which fits the 


-constitution of the universe or of man. 





In Brief 


Don’t overlook the appeal of the officials of 


- the Congregational Home Missionary Society 


on page 537. 





What irony! Thebest steeple climber inthe 
country has tripped on a curbstone and broken 
his leg. Yet how symbolical of many a man 
whose intellect is splendid but whose morals 
are ignoble. 





Chicago’s mutual or co-operative bank, 
owned and operated by stockholders but di- 
viding its profits with depositors after three 
per cent. interest has been paid to the stock- 
holders, is a new venture in finance which 
starts out promisingly and will be watched 
with interest. 





Dean N.S. Shaler of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, Harvard University, last week is au- 
thority for the statement that in the 270 years 
that have passed since Harvard was founded 
not a cent of its funds has ever been lost 
through theft or perversion of trust. What 
a superb record! 





A greater number of persons in England 
than in any previous week were brought 
before local magistrates during the second 
week in September for refusing to pay the 
education tax. Over 60,000 persons in all have 
been summoned, and 150 men and women have 
been imprisoned from one to four times. 





Citizens of Texas have petitioned the gov- 
ernor for the privilege to act as mobs to burn 
Negroes suspected of having committed rape 
on white women. Men who make such a re- 
quest are not fitted for self-government. The 
only choice open to them is monarchy or 
anarchy, and they seem to prefer anarchy. 





Tools and paid agents of the great land and 
cattle companies of Nebraska and other West- 
ern states against whom the Federal author- 
ities are proceeding now for theft of public 
lands, have taken te mobbing Government 
witnesses and attorneys. Governor Mickey 
of Nebraska is preparing to act vigorously if 
need be. 


The Chicago Standard publishes a dedica- 
tory service for infants in a Baptist church. 
It is brief, excellent and Scriptural; and might 
well be adopted in some Congregational 
churches where the ceremony of infant bap- 
tism is unaccompanied by any formal state- 
ment of the duties of parents and the meaning 
of such service. 








**Isn’t this weather like something thrown 
in? We have it every year and we forget and 
feel it as a joyful surprise.’’ So writes an 
appreciative lover of this rare October. And 
while it lasts even Mark Twain may be moved 
to apologize for his famous characterization 
of New England weather as composed en- 
tirely of ‘* samples.” 





Oregon has two senators and two congress- 
men, and only one of the four—Senator Falton 
—is free from indictment or conviction of 
crime against the nation they were elected to 
make laws for. The South alone escapes in 
this time of national house-cleaning, which 
fact may reconcile it to its long exclusion from 
prominence in national politics. 





Great big classes at the big universities and 
relatively large ones at the smaller colleges; 


‘many previous records of atiendance out- 


stripped; a plenty of students and a plenty 
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of ways to spend a deal more money in order 
to properly educate them—such in a nutshell 
are the tidings from institutions north, south, 
east and west, public and private, state and 
denominational. Evidently this nation values 
education. 





We sometimes receive complaints from con- 
tributors that our editing has cut out some of 
their finest sentences. The Religious Herald 
gives an illustration of this summary han- 
dling of contributed articles. An obituary of 
a good husband expressed sympathy with the 
bereaved widow and closed with this wish, 
“*May the vacancy our brother has left be 
speedily filled.” The unfeeling editor put his 
blue pencil through that sentence. 





The trail of the ‘‘graft’’ hunter in Indian- 
apolis has forced him to enter the doors of the 
leading gas company of the city, and citizens 
are now in possession of proof that for years 
they have been paying for ordinary air mixed 
with gas. The city chemist and other experts 
estimate that $20,000 a year is about the sum 
citizens have paid for gaseous air. How is 
the gas in your town or city? Does it fluctuate 
in quality and pressure? Then look after it. 





Journalism has its problems of virtue in 
connection with such an exposé as the coun- 
try now is getting in the metropolis. The 
New York Evening Post is authority for the 
statement that emissaries of the insurance 
companies “‘have not hesitated to visit the 
newspaper offices and request kindness and 
something more in editing and commenting on 
the report of the hearings.” Of course a 
watchful public notes the result of such pres- 
sure, and in turn judges its sources of news 
and opinion. 





Japan has a debt of one and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars, while Russia owes about five bil- 
lion dollars. It will take a great deal of hard 
work by the people of both nations to pay the 
annual interest on these debts, and the bur- 
den is likely to restrain both nations from en- 
tering again on a war for a good many years. 
But Japan has ninety-two per cent. of her 
school population in school, while Russia has 
only twenty-five per cent. The nation that 
spends most in cultivating the intellect of its 
people is likely to be the first to pay its debt. 





The one remaining building at Yale Uni- 
versity of historic interest is Old South Middle 
Dormitory. It has been rebuilt by gifts of 
the alumni and will hereafter be known by 
its original name, Connecticut Hall. Along 
with the newer buildings erected by Vander- 
bilt, Rockefeller, and others whose names 
suggest money made in ways that the present 
generation is raising questions about, this 
oldest building has the distinction of having 
been erected in part by the proceeds of a lot- 
tery held by the college authorities and au- 
thorized by the Colonial Government. 

The pillar of society in Peoria who has 
fallen, for thirty years had been superintend- 
ent of its schools, was a president of one of its 
leading banks, a leading figure in the National 
Educational Association, and a prominent 
Presbyterian layman. It is said that he was 
one of those who heard his intimate friend, 
President Butler of Columbia University, give 
his recent address on the decline of moral 
fiber in American life, and that afterward he 
joined in a discussion of the crying need of 
civic righteousness in which President Butler 
and some of his friends participated. Yet at 
the moment he knew what the world now 
knows about himself. 





It is good news that the anticipated A. M. A. 
debt has been dwindling the last few weeks, 
so. that the society will go to Worcester with 
an obligation of $89,254, whereas a debt of 
over $100,000 was feared. The receipts for 
the year are $16,693 more than last year and 
the expenditures $10,472 less, which makes the 





entire showing for the year $27,166 better 
than for the previous year. We don’t think 
that any one who really loves the association 
and believes in its work will go to Worcester 
next week with a downcast heart, and we 
are sure that with such men upon the plat- 
form as Dr. Sheldon, Professor Steiner, Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton and other speakers of 
“cheerful yesterdays and confident tomor- 
rows,” there will be a feast and not a fast. 





One of the most serious problems connected 
with professional evangelism is the financial 
one, and it is not so much that of raising the 
funds as seeing that they are spent in ways 
that conserve the reputation of religion in the 
community after the evangelist has left town. 
For it might just as well be said frankly that 
not a few professional evangelists give the 
impression of being more concerned about 
money than about the permanent interests of 
the kingdom. Last week the laymen’s asso- 
ciation of the Northwestern Iowa Methodist 
Episcopal Conference passed resolutions fa- 
voring employment of none but regular evan- 
gelists with stated salaries, all moneys taken 
at revival meetings to be paid intoa general 
fund over which officers of the churches have 
control. 





New York State’s commissioner of health 
reports 60,000 cases of typhoid in that state 
since Jan. 1, due mainly to polluted water 
supply. Brooklyn, N. Y., knows from expert 
testimony recently given that it is drinking 
water that is contaminated. In Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., they are praying for divine intervention 
in an epidemic of typhoid, and in Springfield, 
Mass., they are sure that a recent outbreak 
there is due to the contamination of vegetables 
sold by a pedlar whose goods were infected. 
Responsibility for life-taking in this way is 
some day going to be deemed as heinous as 
the more violent, murderous forms of personal 
attack. Philadelphia’s corrupt politicians, for 
instance, not only have robbed citizens but 
killed them by the hundreds by their treat- 
ment of the local water supply problem. 





The New York press is somewhat excited 
over the discussion as to what constitutes an 
angel. Those sculptures on the exterior of 
the Belmont Memorial Chapel of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine have not been accepted 
by the clergymen of the building committee 
because they do not conform to the Biblical 
idea. Bible angels are spoken of as though 
they were men—at any rate Gabriel and 
Michael are men’s names, and the two angels 
at the tomb of Jesus mentioned by John are 
described by Luke as “‘two men... in daz- 
zling apparel.” But the artist decorating the 
cathedral has followed the traditions of the 
painters and poets of the middle ages and 
made his angels feminine. We doubt if the 
sex of angels can be definitely determined. 
The nearest we could come to a decision in 
this delicate matter would be to give them the 
strength of one sex and the beauty of the 
other without any of the frailties of either. 





A speaker at the recent National Unitarian 
Conference drew attention in the debate on 
divorce that the conference was proceeding 
to discuss the issue in the light of advice from 
men only. This led to an expression of opin- 
ion by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, a delegate, 
that “only second to the mischief done to the 
whole question of marriage obligations and 
the sacredness of the home by the sensational 
press of the day is the absolutely futile dis- 
cussion of the question on the floors and from 
the platforms of religious conventions.’”’ She 
then remarked that at the most only four of 
the speakers who previously had participated 
in the debate “gave the slightest suggestion 
that they had applied any test of sociological 
investigation or any actual study to this great 
question of marriage and divorce.’’ This was 
not precisely what the first speaker bargained 
for, but he had to take it along with many 
other sensible comments on the problem, one 
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which womankind know most about and feel 
most keenly. 





Personalia 


Iowa loses a veteran editor by the death 
of Richard Clarkson of the State Register. 


Dudley Buck, the famous church organist 
and composer, will reside in Munich, Germany, 
hereafter. 

A Tammany convention praising a Repub- 
lican president’s foreign policy is one of the 
unique events of the week. 


Denver, Col., deludes itself with the notion 
that the last descendant of John and Priscilla 
Alden has just died in that city. 


Prof. H. Lyman Clark of Olivet College, of 
high repute among zodlogists throughout the 
world, joins Harvard’s faculty this year. 


The latest vessel of the Hamburg- American 
fleet, the Amerika, has had her decks chris- 
tened— Kaiser, Roosevelt, Washington, Frank- 
lin and Cleveland. 


Booker T. Washington has issued a call on 
all Negroes to prepare for adequate celebra- 
tion, Dee. 10, of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of William Lloyd Garrison. 


Pope Pius X. is entering heartily into the 
movement to federate athletic clubs of Italian 
Catholics. He offered prizes for a national 
contest, and distributed them last week. 


By the will of the late Mrs. E. D. Rand of 
Iowa, $200,000 will go to the endowment of a 
school of Socialism in New York City, over 
which ‘*‘ Prof.”” George D. Herron will have 
control. 

Prof. George B. Churchill of Amherst is to 
lecture before the Shakespeare Society of Ger- 
many at Weimar next April. This honor is 
in recognition of his unusual scholarship and 
Shakesperian lore. 

The death at Athens of Dr. Theodore 
Woolsey Hermance, director of the American 
School at Athens, removes one of Yale’s most 
gifted younger graduates and a grandson of 
her great president, Dr. Woolsey. 


Kdim Pasha who died last week led the 
Turks to victory in their last war with Greece. 
Although a Greek and Christian himself by 
birth and early training, like so many perverts, 
he became a fanatical adherent of the new 
faith—Mohammedanism. 


Prof. Hugh M. Scott of Chicage Seminary 
returns from first-hand study of Scotch, Eng- 
lish and German general and theological 
education convinced that our colleges and 
seminaries meet the needs about them as well 
as those of any country. 


The death of Judge J. M. Barker of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court removes from 
the bench a man of fine character, much 
ability and high rank in his noble life-calling, 
whose departure will be mourned especially 
in western Massachusetts. 


The ballot just taken by 100 judges through- 
out the country representing men of eminence 
in all the higher walks of life, gives James 
Russell Lowell, John Greenleaf Whittier and 
William T. Sherman places on the list of great 
Americans in the Hall of Fame, New York 
City. 

Governor Lanham of Texas stands firm for 
law and order and declines to heed the peti- 
tions of citizens who wish license to lynch 
Negroes guilty of assault on white women. 
The formal petition to the governor seeking 
exemption from law in behalf of mob murder 
goes ahead of anything the South has seen. 


A tablet in honor of the memory of Jona- 
than Edwards was unveiled in Northampton 
last week. It is placed on the house which 
stands on the site of the one which Edwards 
occupied when pastor in Northampton; is 
erected by the Betty Allen Chapter, D. A. B.; 
and in the words of President Seelye of Smith 
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College, who gave the address, commemorates 
the rare and beautiful illustration of Puritan 
home life which the Edwardses and their chil- 
dren gave to the world. 

John Morley is reported as growing less 
anti-religious as he grows older, and as having 
said recently that he was convinced that cul- 
ture and civilization must have a religious 
basis. He is said to have remarked once in 
the presence of Lord Acton, the great Liberal 
English Roman Catholic scholar, that if he 
had been at Oxford under Newman he prob- 
ably would have followed him into the Roman 
Chureh. ‘‘No you would not, for you would 
soon have discovered him to be a liar,” said 
Acton. 


Massachussetts Sunday School 
Convention 


A LITTLE PICTURE OF LAST WEEK’S ASSEM- 
BLAGE AT SALEM 





BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


Framed in the splendor of three glorious 
October days it stands—that bright composite 
picture of the three days’ gathering of the 
Massachusetts State Sunday School Conven- 
tion atSalem. The place of meeting lent itself 
most happily to historic allusion and reminis- 
cence, since Essex county claims the honor of 
starting (almost a hundred years ago) the 
first New England sunday school. One won- 
ders what Joanra Prince, with her thirty 
children gathered in her little room in Beverly 
—and her one helper—would have said to the 
sight of the fine old Tabernacle Church last 
week packed, floor and galleries, with enthusi- 
astic and experienced Sunday school workers. 

This thought of things achieved was a 
dominant note of the meeting. It lent a ring 
of victory and assurance to the songs and the 
speeches. There was only one thought greater 
—the things to be achieved. From first to last 
it was evident that it was this second thought 
which had brought the convention together. 
It was a council of war, a lively session of the 
How To Do It Club. 

The distinction of the speakers, the distance 
many of them had come to attend the meeting, 
the plans put by and pleasures sacrificed, all 
contributed to a sense of the importance of the 
business of the convention. There was a 
general recognition of the fact that Sunday 
school problems are things to be reckoned with 
by serious men and women. Dr. Potts approv- 
ingly quoted the words of John Wanamaker, 
‘“*We must demand a higher rating.” It is 
a profession, honored and rewarding, to which 
the church calls her young men and women— 
the teaching ministry. 

Another great thought emphasized was the 
interweaving, interlacing and overlapping of 
the influence of pastor and superintendent. 
Dr. Sehanfiier clasped his hands together, in- 
terlacing the fingers and said with his con- 
vicing smile, ‘‘It’s just like this?”’ They 
must work together; there must be no count- 
ing up of separate eredit or glory. 

For teachers, the pendulum swung inces- 
santly between two great topics—the need of 
thorough practical training, and the need of 
spirituality. Teachers are to take advantage 
of their advantages; books, teachers’ maga- 
zines, schools, conventions—what teacher can 
do without them? They are to go higher and 
deeper than all that. Sermons, prayer meet- 
ings, habits of earnest private prayer and 
Bible reading—no teacher can do without 
them. Qaly the true man can teach truth; 
only the teacher who feels can make the class 
feel. No one touched this great point with 
surer finger than Miss Slattery, whose simple, 
vigorous, unaffected genuineness appeals to 
every body. 

A pleasant surprise was reserved for those 
who stayed to the end of the meetings. The 
Salem Cadet Band came in unannounced at 
this point and played a stirring medley in 
which the strains of Onward, Christian Sol- 
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diers were plainly distinguishable. This was 
followed by several other pieces of music and 
at the close the choir under Mr. Tullar’s sym- 
pathetic leading gave an effective rendering 
of the hymn, ‘* Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” It 
was a beautiful and fitting ending toa delight- 
ful and inspiring series of meetings. 





In and Around Chicago | 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue. 


Bible Study 


Extensive and careful arrangements have 
been made for instruction in the Bible in 
Chicago through the coming winter. In addi- 
tion to the Sunday school lesson which will 
be expounded every Saturday by competent 
men in the central Y. M. C. A. audience room, 
and Thursday evenings at the Chicago Avenue 
Church, the association has provided several 
classes in which thorough instruction in vari- 
ous parts of the Bible will be given; and in 
the Moody Institute Dean James H. Gray 
will give special instruction in the Prophets 
and other portions of Scripture. The univer- 
sity also has organized classes to meet at the 
university buildings in the southern portion 
of the city, and also, at such times as are 
most convenient, in the Fine Arts Building in 
the heart of the city. For most people the 
Y. M. C. A. and Dean Gray offer the best op- 
portunities, but for those willing and able to 
do a little studying the courses offered by the 
university can be recommended. 


Closing of Saloons 


Mayor Dunne deserves and has the thanks 
of all lovers of order for ordering the chief 
of police, who is in hearty sympathy with the 
mayor, to close all saloons where the city 
ordinances have been disobeyed and where 
immorality of various forms has been flourish- 
ing. Fourteen saloons have already lost their 
licenses and two or three times as many more 
are trembling lest the same fate overtake 
them. 


The Chicago Association 


The semi-annual meeting was with the 
church in Des Plaines, Rev. Charles D. Moore, 
pastor, Oct. 3. This is one of the churches 
which was zevived by the late Rev. C. H. 
Taintor, asd which now has a good building 
and parsonage and is able to pay a salary of 
$1,200. The attendance was good and the 
papers and discussions made the meeting one 
of the best of recent years. The subject, 
Under-estimating the Value of the Individual 
in Evangelistic Work, was developed by Dr. 
W. A. Bartlett in a strikingly effective way. 
He showed what one person can do, not in a 
crisis but in steadily standing for righteous- 
ness. everywhere and at all times. The 
spirited discussion which followed was in 
approval of his positions. An hour in the 
afternoon was given the seminary and was 
occupied by President George in setting forth 
its present condition and needs and in intro- 
ducing Professor Beckwith of the chair of 
theology and Professor Ellis, who is to assist 
in the Old Testament department. Both of 
the professsors spoke briefly and were cor- 
dially welcomed. 

The subject of the afternoon was the need 
of our Sunday schools, and Superintendents 
Watson of La Grange and Geer of Plymouth 
Church insisted that no great improvement 
can be expected until there is a new interest 
in the school on the part of parents, and the 
Sabbath is redeemed from lower to higher 
uses. It was said in the discussion that the 
need of spirituality on the part of the teacher 
isas great asof reverence or increasing inter- 
est on the part of the pupil. Prof. W. 8S. 
Hatch, for twenty years a ‘‘ public school 
man’ and deeply interested in Sunday schools, 
advocated the graded school system. There 
must be, he said: (1) A systematic reading of 
the Bible at home in accordance with well- 
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defined courses or subjects. (2) The historic 
growth of the church must be taught. (3) 
Teaching must be adjusted to the tempera- 
mental characteristics of the scholar. (4) The 
truth taught should be illustrated by Scrip- 
tural biographies. (5) The constant aim 
should be to build up Christian character. 
A fine sermon by Dr. W. E. Barton of Oak 
Park closed the services of the day. 


A Great Day and a Great Gift 


The day, Monday, Oct. 2, was the aftermath 
of the meeting of the American Board at 
Seattle and the gift was a check for fifty thou- 
sand dollars toward the endowment of Anato- 
lia College, Turkey. 

At the Ministers’ Meeting, Secretary Hitch- 
eock in the chair, impressions made by the 
meeting at Seattle were given by Drs. Loba, 
Hitchcock, Tenney of San Francisco, Creegan 
of New York, and Missionary Channing from 
Micronesia. Monday afternoon came a con- 
ference between the secretaries of the Board, 
corporate members and other friends. Dr. 
Patton’s skill as a presiding officer made it 
delightful as well as profitable. 

There was a friendly discussion in which 
Dr. Patton led, concerning the relations be- 
tween the Woman’s Boards and the American 
Board. All that the women have done was 
recognized in the fullest and heartiest way 
and it was specially requested that in all for- 
ward movements the constituency of the 
Women’s Boards be preserved for them. In 
the effort for larger gifts the methods of the 
women may well be imitated. Every man in 
the church and congregation sbould be, if 
possible, interested in missions, at any rate 
made acquainted with their nature and pur- 
pose and given the privilege of doing some- 
thing for their support. There were no set 
speeches, neither was there any time wasted. 
Members of the Woman’s Board of the Interior 
were present and freely expressed their views. 

Following a delightful supper served in the 
seminary, with students from different coun- 
tries as waiters, the meeting adjourned to the 
Union Park Church where a large audience 
gathered to hear addresses from Secretaries 
Tenney, Creegan and Patton and reports from 
the mission fields given by Dr. Brown of Har- 
peot, Miss Mary Porter of North China and 
Rev. Irving Channing of Micronesia. These 
speakers interested the audience, but it is de- 
tracting in né respect from the ability of the 
secretaries to say that the deepest interest 
was felt in the reports brought by the mis- 
sionaries. The last address, by Secretary 
Patton, was of a somewhat different order 
from those usually heard on an occasion like 
this. He began by calling attention to the 
need of means with which to carry on the 
work, referred again to the interest manifest 
in the meetings of the day and then asked if 
it would not be encouraging if some one in 
Chicago would close the day by sending a gift 
of $50,000 for the work of the Board. Then 
he read the letter from Dr, Pearsons which 
had been sent that morning to Boston, which 
is printed on page 535 of thisissue. The read- 
ing of this letter was a fitting elimax to the 
day. A motion to convey thanks to Dr. Pear- 
sons was adopted by a rising vote, and Pregi- 
dent Eaton and Dr. Hitchcock made a com- 
mittee to see that it was done. 

Hon, T. C. McMillan presided at the eyen- 
ing meeting and the students of the seminary 
furnished the music. Welcome to the chureh 
was given by Rev. F. N. White in which he 
alluded feelingly to his own service in the 
field and expressed his regret that he had not 
been able to continue it through life. A meet- 
ing like this, occupying an entire day and 
taking the time of busy men like Messrs. Pit- 
kin, Firman, Kimball, Redington and seores 
of others, indicates the hold the Board has 
here in the Middle West, and ought to make 
the secretaries and the missionaries feel that 
the churches are behind them in their efforts 
to “ disciple all nations.” 


Chicago, Oct. 7. FRANELIB. 
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Candidating at St. Cuthbert’s 


How a Youthful Minister Bore the Ordeal of Inspection by a Critical Congregation 


{A new novel just issued by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company entitled St. Cuthbert’s, pic- 
tures in a vivid and entertaining fashion the 
varied experiences of ministerial life in a Cana- 
dian parish. Its author, Robert E. Knowles, is 
a friend of Ralph Connors and was by him en- 
couraged to venture into the field of literature. 
Mr. Knowles’s parish is in Gault, Ontario, and 
his local popularity may be judged by the 
fact that a thousand copies of his book were 
ordered in advance by the book-sellers there. 
In his literary style and his delineation of the 
sorrowful and joyful experiences which make 
up a minister’s round as well as in his picture 
of quaint characters, Mr. Knowles’s stories 
suggest those of Ian Maclaren and Ralph 
Connor. The following excerpt from the 
book makes a story by itself and will be rel- 
ished by all who have candidated or listened 
to candidates.—Ep1rors. | 


The wonder of the reverent and the 
sneer of the scornful have alike been 
prompted by the preaching of a candi- 
date. Something strange and incongru- 
ous seems to pertain to the performance 
of a man whose acknowledged purpose is 
the dual one of winning alike the souls 
and the smiles of men. He seeks, as all 
preachers are supposed to do, the uplift 
of his hearers’ souls, while his very ap- 
pearance is a pledge of his desire to so 
commend himself as to be their favorite 
and their choice. Much hath been writ- 
ten, and more hath been said, of the 
humiliation to which he must submit 
who occupies a vacant pulpit as the ap- 
plicant for a vacant kirk. 

But, whatever ground there be for 
these reflections, I felt the force of none 
of them that radiant Sabbath morning in 
St. Cuthbert’s. My Calvinism, which is 
regarded by those who know it not as 
dragonlike and altogether drastic, proved 
now my comfort and my stay, and within 
its vast pavilion I seemed to hide as in 
the covert of the Eternal. For there 
surged through heart and brain the stately 
thought that such experimental dealings 
between a minister and a people might 
be sublimated before reverent eyes, hal- 
lowed as a holy venture, and destined to 
play its part in the economy of God. 

His claim seemed loftier far than any 
obligation between my heart and man, 
and so uplifted was I by the sense of a 
commission which even candidature could 
neither invalidate nor deform, that all 
sense of servility, all cringing thought 
of livelihood, all fear of faltering and all 
faltering of fear, seemed to flee away even 
as the blasphemy of darkness retreats 
before the sanctities of the morn. In 
very truth I forgot that I was a candi- 
date of St. Cuthbert’s and seemed but to 
remember that I was a minister of God. 

Whether my sermon was good or ill I 
could not then have told; but I could 
well have told that a victorious secret is 
to him who strives after earnestness of 
heart, unvexed by the clamor of his own 
rebellious and ambitious soul. 

The congregation was vast and reverent 
as befitted the purpose of the hour; the 
most careless eye could mark the strong 
and reflective cast of those Scottish faces, 
whose native adamant was but little soft- 
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ened by their sojourn beneath Canadian 
skies. Reverence seemed to clothe these 
worshipers like a garment. They were 
as men who believed in God, whereby 
are men most fearsome and yet most 
glorious to look upon. It was the fear- 
someness of such a face, garrisoned in 
God, which had beat back the haughty 
gaze of Mary when she met the eye of 
Knox, burning with a fire which no torch 
of time had kindled. 

And when they sang their opening 
hymn, they seemed to stride upwards as 
mountaineers, for they lifted up-~ their 
eyes as men who would cast them down 
again only before God himself. From 
word to word they climbed, and from 
line to line, as though each word or line 
were some abutting crag of the very hill 
of God. Besides, the psalm they sung 
was this— 


I to the hills will lift mine eyes 
From whence doth come mine aid. 


Their intensity steadied my very soul. 
They seemed to look at me as if to say, 
‘* We are in earnest if you are; our kirk 
is vacant but our hearts are full,’’ and 
the pulpit in which I stood, and in which 
many 2 hapless man had stood before, 
was hallowed by its solemn garrison of 
waiting souls, and redeemed of all taint 
of treason towards its sacred trust. 

When [ called them unto prayer, they 
answered as the forest answers when the 
wind brings it word from heaven, save 
some venerable few who rose erect (as 
was their fathers’ way), standing like 
sentinel oaks amid lesser trees, they also 
bendiog with an obeisance prompted from 
within. It seemed not haid to lead these 
earnest hearts in prayer—they seemed the 
rather to lead my soul as by a more 
familiar path ; or, to state the truth more 
utterly, their devoutness seemed to bear 
me on, as the deep ocean bears itself and 
its every burden towards the shore. 

This intensity of worship pervaded its 
every act. They joined in the reading of 
the Word as those who must both hear 
and see it for themselves, their books 
opening and closing in unison with the 
larger one which decked their pulpit like 
a@ crown. 

Even when the collection was taken up 
they maintained their loftiness of poise. 
It had been often told me that Scotch 
folk contribute to an offering with the 
same heroism wherewith their ancestors 
opéned their unshrinking veins, doling 
forth their money, like their blood, with 
a martyr’s air. But although I remarked 
that some Scottish eyes followed their 
departing coins with glances of parental 
tenderness, there was yet a solemn state- 
liness about the operation which greatly 
won me, even those who dedicated the 
homeliest copper doing it unbashedly, as 
if to the Lord, and not unto men, 

We closed with the penitential psalm 
which Mr. Blake had asked, and its great 
words seemed charged with the strong 
reality of men who believed in sin with 
the same old-fashioned earnestness as 
marked their faith in God, the two an- 


swering the one to the other as deep call- 
eth unto deep, eternally harmonious as 
they are. 

The congregation swayed slowly down 
the aisle, Scottishly cold and still, like 
the processional of the ice in the spring 
time. They reminded me of noble bergs 
drifting through the Straits of Belle Isle. 
It was a Presbyterian flood, and every 
man a floe. But I suspected mightily 
that they were nevertheless the product 
of the spring, and somehow felt that they 
dwelt near the confines of the summer. 
The fire which warmed their hearts had 
touched my own, and in that very mo- 
ment wherein they turned their backs 
upon me, I pursued them with surrender- 
ing tenderness, and coveted for my own 
the rugged faithfulness which hath now 
enriched these many golden years. 

One or two turned to glance at me, but 
when their gaze met mine they despatched 
their eyes on some impartial quest, as if 
caressing their noble church or looking 
for some lingering friend. 

The precentor, whose place was in a 
kind of songster’s pulpit just below me, 
was wreathed in the complacent air of a 
man who has discharged a lofty duty and 
has done it well. He had borne himself 
throughout as the real master of the en- 
tire service, and as one who fad ruled 
from an untitled throne. Hecast me one 
or two swift glances, such as would be- 
come an engineer who had brought his 
train or a pilot who had brought his ship 
to the desired haven. I returned his 
overture with a look of humble grati- 
tude, and he thereupon relaxed as one 
well content with what was his hard- 
earned due, but nothing more. I have 
well learned since then that by so much 
as one values one’s peace, by that much 
must one reverence the precentor. 

When I regained the vestry I found it 
peopled with six or seven elders (a great 
and sweltering population), but no word 
of favor or approval escaped a single 
Scottish lip. Their hour had not yet 
come; but I knew it not, and was pro- 
portionately cast down by what seemed 
to me a silent rhetoric of scorn. But it 
was the will of heaven to somewhat set 
aside what I unknowingly estimated to 
be the verdict of indifference. The beadle, 
as one with whom [ had had a past, beck- 
oned me without, whispering that a 
‘‘wumman body,” a stranger, desired 
to speak with me in an adjoining room. 

Her story was short and sad; her re- 
quest, the sobbing entreaty of a broken 
heart that I would pray for her darling 
and her prodigal, her first-born, wander- 
ing in that farthest of all countries which 
lies beyond the confines of a mother’s 
ken. I answered her with a glance which 
owned the kinship of her tears, and 
pledged it with a hand which, thank God, 
has ever found its warmest welcome in 
the hand of woe. Then I went back to 
the vestry unafraid. ‘For what,” thought 
I, ‘‘can these elders do either for me or 
against me, if I am really a priest unto 
God for one mother’s son? This woman 
has evidently forgotten that I am a candi- 
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date of St. Cuthbert’s, and has remem- 
bered only that I am a minister of God.” 

The evening service was like unto that 
of the morning, the only difference being 
that I saw this sturdy folk, mountain- 
like, in the light of the setting, instead 
of the rising sun. But still no word or 
hint revealed to me the favor or disfavor 
with which my efforts had been received 
by the people of St. Cuthbert’s, save only 
that one man ventured to remark that 
I had brought him in mind of Thomas 
Chalmers. 

I hurriedly exclaimed, ‘‘Is that so?’’ 
in a tone which all too plainly implored 
him to go on. 

“*Yes,’”’ said he. .‘‘ When ye blawed yir 
nose, if ma een had been shut, I cud hae 
swore it was Chalmers,’’ whereupon the 
last state of me was worse than the 
first. 

But I was a little comforted in over- 
hearing one Scot say to another as they 
passed me on their homeward way, “‘ He’s 
no’ to be expeckit to preach like yon man 
frae Hawick,” to which the other replied, 
and I caught his closing words, ‘‘ But 


there was a bit at the end that wasna 
bad.”’ 

This was but a thin gruel to satisfy 
one’s wondering soul, but it was shortly 
thickened by the beadle. He was wait- 
ing for us at Mr. Blake’s, wishing in- 
struction about some task that fell within 
his duties, but he managed to have a word 
with me— 

“T canna tell what waits ye, but, gin 
ye’d like to see through the manse, I’ll 
tak’ ye through the morn.”’ 

I thanked him, declining, but secretly 
blessed him and inwardly rejoiced. 

The morning witnessed my departure 
from New Jedboro, and from the window 
of the train I watched its fast-retreating 
hills, so often trodden by me since with 
the swinging stride of joy, or clambered 
with the heavy step of care. 

There is neither time nor space to set 
down in detail all that followed. Let it 
suflice to say that while they were musing 
the fire burned, and the good folk of St. 
Cuthbert’s slowly and solemnly resolved 
to call me to their ancient church. 
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They were scandalized by a report, 
which spread with pestilential ease, that 
I had known my wife but three short 
weeks when I asked her to walk the long 
walk with me. This and other rumors 
provoked me to dispatch a sage and pon- 
derous officer to the distant scene of 
my labors, that he might investigate them 
on the spot. He came, he saw, he was 
conquered. My wife lassoed him at a 
throw. He went home in fetters, his 
eloquence alone unloosed. Long before 
the night on which they should meet to 
call, he had brandished his opinion as to 
the wisdom of my delirious haste. 

‘But did he mak’ his choice so re- 
deek’lus sudden?” he was asked. 

‘*T dinna ken,’’ he answered tropically, 
‘‘and I dinna care. If he bided three 
weeks, he bided ower lang. I kent that 
fine when ance I saw her. Noo, I pit it 
till ye, gin ye were crossin’ a desert place, 
an’ ye saw the Rose o’ Sharon afore ye, 
wad ye no’ pluck it gin ye micht, and 
pluck it quick? I pit it till ye.” And 
they answered him not a word, for there 
is no debater like the heart. 





The Critical View of the Bible in Churches and Sunday Schools* 


Some Practical Suggestions to Pastors and Teachers 


By 


A prudential reserve is out of place in deal- 
ing with the truth. Churches and Sunday 
schools should be taught the truth, and all 
persons who teach by whatever authority 
should teach what they believe to be true. 
Such is the perfectly obvious principle. There 
are, however, practical considerations that 
determine its application. The teacher may 
have an imperfect knowledge of the truth. 
Even the minister sometimes is lacking in crit- 
ical knowledge. The average Sunday school 
teacher is wholly without technical training. 
Many churches and Sunday schools cannot 
be taught the truth by instructors available. 
Certainly nothing is gained by setting persons 
to teach what they do not understand. If 
those who are ignorant of Higher Criticism 
are excused from teaching it, the deprivation 
is not fatal; for the truth upon which the 
spiritual life thrives is the staple of instruc- 
tion, and it is better to teach the gospel in its 
freshness and power without critical knowl- 
edge than to point out all the paths of criticism 
and be without skill in the way of life. 

Much depends, also, upon the assimilating 
power of classes and congregations. A Bible 
class of aged men and women, who have lived 
all their days in undisturbed faith in the older 
views, cannot change suddenly to other con- 
ceptions. Respect for the ripened soul for- 
bids tampering with its convictions. On the 
other hend, it would do little good if the critic 
tried to teach the infant class the hard lessons 
of Biblical learning. Preachers sometimes for- 
get the old people and the children—and those, 
also, who age prematurely in thought or never 
put off the childish mind. The average con- 
gregation does not contain a large number 
whom an enlightened pedagogy will count 
available for the new instruction. 


THE CLASS TO KEEP IN MIND 


It is important to understand the reason for 
attempting to teach the critical view of the 
Bible, in spite of the large numbers who do 
not require it and cannot receive it. The 
young preacher, fresh from the instruction of 
learned professors, is perfectly sincere in his 
belief that the new view is an inestimable 





® The substance of an address delivered at the 
Rockingham Conference, New Hampshire. 


Rev. WILBERT L. ANDERSON, EXETER, N. 


help to faith and piety. So he has found it in 
his own case, for it has removed countless dif- 
ficulties and has made it intellectually easy— 
almost necessary—to believe the fundamental 
truths of religion. He is not to be blamed if 
he cannot realize how little is the general con- 
cern for what has had for him a tragical im- 
portance. Often he attributes the inefficiency 
of the Church and the lapse of multitudes from 
the Church to the lack of the new light that 
he longs to supply. 

This appeal to the outside masses at the cost 
of ignoring and grieving the faithful almost 
always is disappointing and disastrous. It 
is forgotten that when persons forsake the 
Church they cease reading or caring for the 
Bible. These difficulties which blocked the 
way of the young student of theology until 
they yiélded to the critical reconstruction mean 
nothing whatever to those who have forsaken 
the Church. The Bible is read so little in 
these circles that no new interpretation in- 
terests the mind. But others are thrown into 
deep spiritual trouble by perplexity concern- 
ing the Bible. These sensitive and imperiled 
souls call for instant aid. George Adam 
Smith found pathetic evidence of this de- 
mand in the letters that had found their way 
to Henry Drummond from all parts of the 
world. It was revealed to this confessor of the 
perplexed that surprising numbers of those 
in spiritual trouble had been thrown into 
doubt by difficulties in the Old Testament 
which criticism effectually removes. The ex- 
istence of a few of these souls in distress in 
every congregation should be the incentive to 
diffuse the new light. 


STOP TEACHING ERROR 


/ 


One other preliminary suggestion may be 
offered: the wise teacher will prepare the 
way for the acceptance of the judgments of 
modern scholars by not teaching erroneous 
views. It is possible to treat these problems 
in such a way that there will be very little to 
unlearn. One must not teach that Job is the 
oldest book in the Bible; nor that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch; nor that David was the au- 
thor of the Psalms. To stop teaching these 
errors, and many more like them, will go far 
to make it possible for the next generation to 
appropriate the new ideas without a mental 


H. 


overturning. Whoever has passed from the 
old conception of the Bible to the modern 
view of it is aware that the process has taken 
many years. It is too much to expect that 
any instruction can dispense with this in- 
tellectual growth; but such ripening of the 
mind ought to be much more easily and 
quickly accomplished when the things which 
are not trueare no longer taught. A judicious 
silence while we are waiting for time to do its 
work is perfectly honorable and may be ex- 
ceedingly serviceable. 


CERTAIN ITEMS OF THE NEW KNOWLEDGE 
EASILY TAUGHT 


Passing now to what may be done in a more 
positive way, several things may be named. 
And, first, the teaching of many separate items 
of the new knowledge is neither difficult nor 
hazardous. It is a great mistake to conceive 
of the critical view of the Bible as a whole to 
be received or rejected. It is in fact nothing 
but a method reaching results at very many 
points. Each question is separately consid- 
ered. Half the questions involve nothing to 
arouse the slightest concern. The authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is a fair illustra- 
tion. Nothing depends upon the solution of 
the problem, which as a question of scholar- 
ship has no little interest. By a liberal use 
of such special topics the method of investiga- 
tion may be taught. The use of Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary, or any similar work, cannot 
fail to develop the sense of the separateness 
of even the more revolutionary critical ques- 
tions. When it is once understood that each 
item in the critical reconstruction stands or 
falls in accordance with the evidences in its 
own case, the cause of reactionary panic is 
removed. 

EMPHASIZE THE CERTIFIED TRUTHS 


Another detail of method greatly helps in 
making the transition without the loss of 
faith. One should advance from the better to 
the less attested. This means that he should 
begin with Paul and go backward toward 
Abraham. Criticism has made the substance 
of Paul’s life and teaching impregnable. The 
same is true of the first three Gospels. The 
picture they give of Jesus, their report of his 
words, are abundantly vindicated. There is 
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still some uncertainty concerning the Gospel 
of John, but one need not hesitate to use it 
for the interpretation of the mind of Christ. 

In the Old Testament we are on solid ground 
as far back as the prophetic literature carries 
us. These books, attested at every essential 
point, put us in possession of the knowledge 
of the religion of Jehovah for eight centu- 
ries before Christ. The Psalms and Proverbs 
and the Book of Job make vivid the faiths and 
problems of religious experience under the 
teaching of the prophets. We know that pe- 
riod of eight centuries amply for every pur- 
pose. Criticism gives us back this full half 
of the O'd Testament, wonderfully freshened 
and vindicated. Indeed, all this part of the 
Bible is available for preaching and teaching 
as never before. And when we move back- 
ward through so many centuries and find the 
ground firm to the verge of the prophetic 
period, we know that something most impor- 
tant lies beyond. 


TREATMENT OF THE DOCUMENTS 


The next suggestion relates to the historical 
documents and their combination. There is 
no reason why apy intelligent person should 
not have the facts concerning the documents 
explained to him. The best possible method 
of approaching the question of the documents 
is by the study of the composition of the 
Gospels. There we have documents com- 
bined in the most interesting way and pre- 
cisely as in the Old Testament histories. And 
when we have seen how the writers compiled 
their histories, weaving together words taken 
from manuscripts, memories of other written 
words, recollections from tradition, we feel 
certain of the reliability of their history. We 
see what to allow for the personality of the 
writer or the point of view of his time, and 
are sure that we know in their great outlines 
the events described. A Sunday school class 
of proper maturity may be told amy pertinent 
facts concerning these documents in the Gos- 
pels or in Genesis, provided the teacher is 
competent to speak with accuracy. The 
sooner we explain inconsistencies in the nar- 
ratives by differences in the documents the 
better. 


GREAT MEN THE CENTRAL THEMES 


But the documents that have reached us, 
criticism teaches, were compiled long after 
the events in which Abraham and Moses and 
Joshua and Elijah played their parts. The 
wise course, therefore, is to confine attention 
chiefly to great personalities in treating the 
earliest times. Elijah is about as far beyond 
the prophets whose writings survive as Ben- 
jamin Franklin is removed from us in our 
past. The period from Joshua to the docu- 
ments recording his deeds is not far greater 
than that which intervenes between us and 
Luther. Great personalities easily cross such 
intervals of time as these. And as for Moses, 
without him it is impossible to conceive the 
history of the nation, its consolidation and the 
rise of its institutions. And even Abraham, 
dim as that majestic figure is, will stand as an 
historical character, essentially as portrayed 
in Genesis. The practical interest of the Old 
Testament, as conceived by the great preachers, 
always has been in its extraordinary men. Of 
these there is not one that cannot be treated 
by preacher or teacher, knowing what criticism 
has to say, with increased clearness and im- 
pressiveness. 


LITERATURE, NOT HISTORY 


Let one pdint more suffice: there are parts 
of the Old Testament whose suggestiveness is 
wonderfally enhanced when they are appre- 
hended as forms of literature and are freed 
from the burden of strange miracles which 
they bear if treated as historical narratives. 
Such is the Book of Job. Whether Job ever 
lived is of no more consequence than whether 
Hamlet lived. Such is the story of Jonah— 
one of the great stories of the world and teach- 
ing the most impressive lesson in all the an- 
cient Seriptures. Such are the opening chap- 





ters of Genesis, setting forth in most beautiful 
form the great truths of the creation and of 
the beginnings of the moral order. It is an 
abuse and waste of faith to try to trace in 
such narratives the record of actual events, 
with the strain of irrational miracle, when 
they are the finest portrayals of fundamental 
truth that ever took shape in the inspired 
imagination. It is time to tell any one mature 
enough to feel the difficulty of the one inter- 
pretation and to appreciate the felicity of the 
other that modern scholarship no longer hesi- 
tates in its judgment. 

To sum up these cautions and suggestions: 

We should not teach what we do not know. 

We should not thrust what we do know 
upon those who are not ready for it. 

We should not presume upon an interest in 
criticism except in the case of a few persons 
to whom the new knowledge is all-important. 

We should cease teaching what is discred- 
ited among scholars as soon as we find out 
the old mistakes. 

On the positive side: 

We may teach many separate items of the 
new knowledge. 

We may encourage confidence by showing 
that solid ground extends far backward in 
time. 

We may explain the unquestionable facts 
concerning the historical documents. 

We may use the great personalities of the 
earlier as of the later times with increased 
impressiveness. 

We niay free the distinctly literary sections 
from heavy burdens of incongruous miracle 
and make them luminous with the clear shin- 
ing of highest truth. 

All these things we may do without a shock 
to established convictions concerning the Bible. 

It is far better to treat these problems in 
this discriminating and cautious way than to 
throw our congregations into consternation by 
hasty proclamations of revolutionary views. 
If, when they have gone thus far, a few persons 
desire to go farther, they may be gathered into 
a special class for more thorough instruction. 
If no such desire to prosecute these inquiries 
develops, little is to be gained by forcing 
further attention to them. The gradual ap- 
proach indicated involves the least hazard to 
faith and ought to make possible the change 
from the dogmatic certainty of the older 
view to the happy reasonableness of the new 
method. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 22-28. Sacred Songs That Have 
Helped. Eph. 5: 15-20; Col. 3: 15-17. 


HYMNS IN HISTORY 


One line of investigation in connection with 
this subject may concern itself with actual 
incidents in which hymns have played an in- 
teresting part. We might note the psalms 
which the Jews used on their pilgrimages in 
their exiles and when they went up to wor- 
ship, the hymn which Jesus sang with his 
disciples in the upper room, the songs which 
beguiled the tedium of imprisonment for Paul 
and Silas. Coming down to the Middle Ages, 
we might picture to ourselves the Crasaders 
chanting on their long marches, ‘‘ Fairest Lord 
Jesus.’”’ In former centuries hymns were set 
to popular airs in order to combat existing 
heresies, as when Chrysostom counteracted 
the Arian movement by organizing proces- 
sional hymn singing. 

Nor should we overlook instances in recent 


‘history when hymns have served noble uses. 


No one who has heard Lieut.-Gov. Curtis 
Guild of Massachusetts describe Christmas 
Eve in Cuba when soldiers from the United 
States were on duty there can easily forget 
the inspiring picture he drew of the effect of 
the hymn, ** How firm a foundation, ye saints 
of the Lord,” upon the entire battalion. 
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After the boys had been singing street and 
patriotic songs there came a sudden lull), 
when in one corner of the camp one voice was 
heard starting the fine old Portuguese Hymn. 
It was taken up by another and another 
voice, until Northerners and Southerners, 
men from the old Bay State and men from 
the West were making the night air resound 
with, ‘*‘ What more can he say than to you he 
has said?” Only the other evening in Shef- 
field, Eng., where Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alex- 
ander were holding meetings, the singing of 
the ‘‘Glory Song,” the famous hymn which 
has belted the world, averted a panic when 
a cry of fire had startled the five thousand 
persons in the audience. 


FAVORITE HYMNS OF CHRISTIAN BEROES 


Another profitable field of inquiry. Think 
of Bishop Hannington going to his death with 
a psalm on his lips, of Phillips Brooks’s fond- 
ness for ‘‘ Our God our help in ages past,” of 
Mr. Moody’s frequent call for The Ninety and 
Nine, of Hugh Price Hughes’s abiding satis- 
faction in ‘** Thou, O Christ, art all I want.” 
Read the biographies of other great religious 
leaders and notice for yourselves the sacred 
songs on which they fed. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF COMPOSITION 


In pursuing hymns to their sources we find 
a field rich with incident. Let some one re- 
call the familiar story of Cardinal Newman 
on a boat in the Mediterranean where he was 
becalmed for a week and wrote “ Lead, kindly 
light.””, He was then passing through a sea- 
son of mental depression and was yearning to 
be back in England, and so the hymn reveals 
his own stress of mind and longing for leader- 
ship. 

Do we realize that the author of “‘ Just as 
I am,” Miss Charlotte Elliott, was once fret- 
ting because physical limitations prevented 
her Christian usefulness? One night all her 
companions had gone to a bazaar designed to 
serve the interests of the poor, when a sudden 
feeling of peace came upon her, and, taking a 
sheet of paper, she wrote the hymn in which 
sO many oppressed with a sense of sin and 
unworthiness have found solace. There is an 
interesting story, too, about the discovery by 
Mr. Sankey on a railway train in England, of 
the hymn The Ninety and Nine, to which 
at once he fitted the music now universally 
associated with it. 


PERSONAL USE OF HYMNS 


Before the meeting ends it ought to takea 
personal turn. Are there not hymns which 
have become dear to us? If not, there must 
be one of two reasons; either we have not felt 
our need of pardon, guidance and comfort, or 
else we have neglected many opportunities to 
drink at a fountain which has given power to 
multitudes. Why not begin systematically 
to memorizs3 the best hymns? You caneasily 
learn a verse while dressing in the morning 
or waiting for a car. Excellent hymnals 
abound and within easy reach. Why not make 
the memorizing and reciting of a hymn in con- 
cert a feature of the weekly Endeavor meeting? 


AUTHORITIES 


Famous Hymns and Their Authors, F. A. 
Jones. 

English Hymns, Their Authors and History, 
by Samuel Willoughby Duffield. 

The Story of the Hymns, Hezekiah Batter- 
worth, 

The Thoughtful Use of Hymns, eight arti- 
cles published in The Congregationalist in 
1900 and 1901, by Rey. E. H. Byington (one of 
the most informing and helpful treatments 
of the subject extant). 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


Do. hymns in current use make enough of 
the bright side of life and of social obligations? 

What hymns do you know rélating to the 
glories of nature and the blessings of home? 

Name three prominent English hymn writers 
and three prominent American writers. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life,-and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


187. (1) Jam not quite clear about the imma- 
nence of God as not excluding transcendence. 
You say that God is not the mere sum oj 
finite things; he is that and something more. 
But isn’t that something more another finite, 
limited by the first finites? (2) And is there 
any way of conceiving of the Infinite as more 
than the sum of finites? (3) I realize that this 
standpoint, too, has its contradictions, but 
isn’t the Infinite the whole seen as a whole, 
and the finite the whole seen in parts? This 
would not exclude se'f-consciousness for the 
whole, it seems to me.—A. L. 8. (Illinois.) 

1. No possible finite, however conceived, can 
be thought of as meeting the demand of the 
Infinite. When, therefore, we are emphasiz- 
ing in transcendence the fact that God is not 
exhausted in any or all of his finite manifesta- 
tions, we are not simply saying that there isa 
little finite still left that he might manifest, 
but rather that no conceivable finite manifes- 
tation would affect the fullness of his infinite 
life. He is the exhaustless God. 

2. If the questioner means by “‘conceive”’ 
something more than imagine, it not only is 
possible to conceive of the Infinite as more 
than the sum of finites, but it would not be 
possible so to conceive him and keep him 
Infinite. To think of the whole from the two 
points of view of the whole and of the parts 
does not change the nature of the whole, and 
therefore does not essentially affect the ques- 
tion of the finite and the Infinite. The dif- 
ference is not a difference in fact, but simply 
in point of view; and that, it would seem, 
would quite plainly fail to meet the need 
here. 

3. The element of transcendence, therefore, 
is insisted on side by side with immanence, 
for the very purpose that it may be possible 
for us to keep clearly in thought that God is 
the Infinite, and not merely a finite. The very 
possibility of religion seems to me to require 
the assertion that the transcendent Creator, 
God, is not thus to be thought of as the mere 
sum of finite things. This would make him 
both finite and dependent. But he is rather 
to be thought of as the ideal and end, the ex- 
haustless source and sustaining will of all, 
without error and without sin, far transcend- 
ing all manifestations that he has ever made 
of himself, and as truly all other conceivable 
manifestations. 


188. You seem to aim to avoid, in your the- 
ology, positivism and to emphasize personal 
relations. In doing this you bring religion 
into the closest relation to ethics. But in 
this procedure have you not either to consider 
God as anthropomorphic, or make a meta- 
physical leap from man to God? There is a 
gap here that is bridged by the partial trans- 
cendence of God which seems to me rather 
illogical.—uH. w. P. (Ohio.) 

I am certainly trying to base religion on the 
deepest trend in men, rather than upon any- 
thing that can be regarded as superficial. For 
this very reason I do not see how it is possi- 
ble to think fundamentally with reference to 
either man or religion, without giving a prac- 
tically supreme place to both the personal and 
the ethical. I am quite aware that many re- 
gard the use of both conceptions, as applied 
to God, as “anthropomorphic.”’ But I am not 
frightened by even so long a word as that. I 
think there is much truth in what Jacobi long 
ago said, that man anthropomorphizes in think- 
ing God because God theomorphized in creat- 
ing man. The word “ anthropomorphic ” seems 
to me, that is to say, often quite unadvisedly 
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used as an objection to the religious concep- 
tion of God. For it would seem to be abso- 
lutely clear that in anything that we could do 
on even these highest themes, we must use 
ourselves as the key. It would be interesting 
to know what other, or higher, or more hope- 
ful key aman could use. In a certain sense, 
no doubt, there is always for us a metaphys- 
ical leap in passing from man to God, from 
the finite to the Infinite. But in a very true 
sense it might still be affirmed that in our 
thought of God we are only carrying through 
to its logical conclusion the ideal we find in 
ourselves. This is true even with reference 
to personality. For the personality which we 
ascribe to God is that perfect and complete 
personality which could not, in the nature of 
the case, belong to the finite. If by a “‘ meta- 
physical leap’’ it is only meant that we can- 
not complete our argument for God as applied 
to the details of the world, or give an abso- 
lute demonstration of hig existence, this is 
quite true; and, moreover, can be known to 
be true before the argument is undertaken at 
all, for clear and sufficient intellectual and 
moral reasons, into which I need not go here. 


189 It seems to me, personally, that al- 
though God has ordained certain laws to 
operate in certain spheres, and from one 
point of view he makes it an impossibility 
for himself to act otherwise than in that way 
—it seems to me from the broad, absolute 
point of view God could if he chose act there 
in entire contradiction to the laws. Humanly 
speaking, it would be a place where “ can’t”’ 
would be applicable, but it seems from a di- 
vine standpoint that he could do just as he 
wished, if he chose. On the other hand, if 
people felt that God in every action could 
pounce down and subvert everything, which 
of course he would not do, it would hamper 
and perhaps make nil their moral freedom. 
—E. C. D. (Oregon.) 


Your fundamental conception seems to me 
to be quite correct. It is entirely true to say 
that there is no law which can be set above 
God. All laws, of whatever kind, in the 
world are rather to be conceived only as 
God’s habitual modes of activity. They are 
required, so far as they can be said to be re- 
quired at all, only by his rational consistency. 
And it is quite conceivable that so far as the 
laws of the material universe are concerned, 
they might change from one great world-era 
to another, but with due regard to the prac- 
tical and ethical needs of God’s creatures. 


190. Is it not true that while God will judge 
a man by his light, that he probably will judge 
him by his limits also? It is quite conceivable 
that a man might exist of intellect enough to 
look aul around his limitations, and yet never 
be for a moment capable of exceeding them.— 
E. C. D. (Oregon.) 

* Judgment according to light,” as commonly 
used in theology, includes both the points men- 
tioned. To be judged according to one’s light, 
is to be judged in view of all that one is, in 
nature, environment and education, in the full 
light, that is, of all the elements that may in 
any way be thought of as bearing on his in- 
sight or character. 


191. (1) Would it be a breach of ministerial 
courtesy for a minister to return to a former 
parish, where there is now a resident pastor, 
to officiate at a wedding or a funeral, when 
he is especially requested to perform this 
service as a friend of the family? (2) Is it the 
Congregational idea that official station or 
personal friendship should take precedence 
in such matters?—w. c. c. (Vermont.) 


1. Not necessarily, though I think the gen- 
eral practice is not to be encouraged. It might 
quite conceivably prove a real and serious 
difficulty for the resident pastor. If it is done 
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at all, I think it should be frankly arranged 
with the full understanding of the present 
pastor. 2.‘*The Congregational idea” as 
such, no doubt, does not aim to make much 
of the official station in such matters. But it. 
should certainly have careful regard to any 
possible embarrassment that might so come: 
to the present pastor. I have known of cases. 
where I am certain that the best work of a 
devoted pastor was seriously interfered with 
because the man who had preceded him took 
such unusual pains to keep up close connec- 
tions with his former parish. Just because 
the work of the Congregational minister must 
be largely a matter of personal influence, min- 
isters need to be particularly punctilious in 
such matters as this. But this does not mean: 
that there might not be clear cases where it 
would be wholly appropriate to ask a former 
pastor back, and where the whole matter could 
be arranged with cordial consent on all sides. 


The Month in Canada 


The Outlook at Large 


A vigorous start has been made in the au- 
tumn campaign. The college is re enforced 
with Rev. H. A. Youtz of Chicago in the chair 
of systematic theology. Rav. J. W. Pedley of 
Toronto takes a two months’ secretaryship for 
the Jubilee campaign, and will hasten comple- 
tion by the end of the year. Rev. George A. 
Lowes of Kingston begins work as evangelist. 
The association which met at Burford con- 
sidered evangelism, the closer relation of the 
churches to the association in the ordination 
and installation of ministers, and other ques- 
tions of immediate helpfulness. 


Our Wider Fellowship 


The Christian World, jast at hand, has a 
very favorable report of our prospects by Dr. 
John Brown of Bedford, Eng. At a social 
meeting in a Congregational church this week, 
the Presbyterian minister of one of the largest 
Canadian congregations told of the general 
stimulus of the splendid Jubilee debt cam- 
paign, and hoped that if the present threefold 
union movement failed, Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians at least might come together. 
Fellowship in thought and life, he thought, 
made this easily possible. 





Home Once More 

Rev. Walter T. Currie and wife of Chisamba, 
Africa, are nearing their old home. Nineteen 
years ago Mr. Currie landed in Africa, and 
two years later settled at Chisamba, where a 
wonderful work has b2en accomplished along 
industrial, medical, educational and evangel- 
istic lines. In all, seventeen young Canadians 
have gone to Chisamba and adjoining missions, 
under the auspices of the Americian Board 
and our own societies. Mr. Currie’s return 
will be made the occasion for yet more aggres- 
sive work. 


Affairs of State 

At the opening of the month the two new 
provinces in the west, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, were formally inaugurated. Two 
new ministries have been formed for provin- 
cial government, and will forthwith ask the 
confidence of the electors. The new prov- 
inces will undoubtedly prove a great factor in 
Canada’s national life. The western visit of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier for the inauguration 
ceremonies was also used for the launching of 
the great transcontinental enterprise by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, which means a new era 
in our industrial development. J. P. @. 





President Hyde is said to have used very 
emphatic language in denouncing hazing and 
hazers at Bowdoin. President Batler of Co- 
lumbia University has expelled several Sopho- 
mores for that offense. President Hadley of 
Yale has informed the city authorities of New 
Haven that he expects disorderly students to 
be punished by them. 
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The Invalid’s Prayer 


BY ALICE GREEN 


Saviour, comfort me, Thy child, 
Sick, and languishing in pain, 

Give me strength from hour to hour 
From repinings to refrain. 


Make me gentle, patient, mild ; 
May I ever thoughtful be 

For the dear ones, who each day 
Care so faithfully for me. 


Let me not forget to smile; 
Help me not to weep, but sing ; 
Though my way in shadow lie, 
Let me light to others bring. 


May I trustful be, and brave— 
Knowing well that Thou dost care 
Even for the sparrow’s fall, 
And wilt help my cross to bear. 





‘ e * 
Furnishing a Home 
lI. DINING-ROOM AND KITCHEN 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


Dining-rooms were never so delightful 
to build or to do over as they are today, 
for everything needed for them is now 
charmingly pretty and tasteful. 

The floor, like all floors, is best either of 
nard wood, or of narrow pine boards 
stained. With either of these one may 
have a most attractive wood-fiber rug, 
easily kept clean and extremely durable, 
costing only eight dollars for one nine by 
twelve, but yet most artistic in coloring, 
especially in the odd old-fashioned repro- 
ductions in blue and white, exactly like 
the woven quilts so greatly admired today. 
Scotch rugs are also desirable, and will 
wear for years. They look something 
like ingrain carpeting, but are much finer 
and more closely woven and the patterns 
are remarkably beautiful. A large one 
costs about twenty-five dollars. 

Blue and white is usually considered a 
cold combination, but in a dining-room 
which has plenty of sunshine or an open 
fire, or both, it may be used successfully. 
If one has a dark stained floor a wainscot- 
ing of narrow strips of Southern pine 
may be run from the floor to a height of 
six feet, or with a high ceiling to six and 
@ half, ending with a plate shelf, the 
whole stained dark brown; this is easily 
put up by an ordinary carpenter at small 
expense. With it a blue and white paper 
in a Dutch pattern may run to the white 
ceiling. Without the wainscoting a plain 
dull blue paper may run from the base- 
board to the plate shelf, with figured 
paper above that as before. 

The fireplace ought to have blue and 
white tiles, and brass andirons, and the 
plate shelf should be set out with blue 
and white plates and quaint old teapots. 


* Third in a series of four articles. The previous 
ones appeared Sept. 30 and Oct. 7. 


The table and chairs, corner cupboards 
and sideboard in this room must all be 
of dark oak or walnut, for yellow oak 
is distinctly undesirable with blue and 
white. 

As to curtains, make them with strips 
of the stuff down each side of the window 
and a broad frill across the top, either of 
blue and white printed cotton such as 
comes in the Japanese shops at thirty-five 
cents a yard, or of white muslin with ball 
fringe. Do not let the curtains come 
below the sill, however. 

Many housekeepers are afflicted with 
so ugly and tasteless a set of furniture 
that they despair of ever having a good 
dining-room in any color. It may be a 
comfort to such to know that now at the 
paint shops one can buy something which 
takes off varnish ina moment. This may 
be. put on all the wood in the room, 
and when ready a soft, dull brown or 
Flemish oak stain can be applied, and the 
whole oiled when done and the set trans- 
formed at a trifling expense. Or, the 
furniture shops or upholsterers’ will 
undertake to do over a set, or will furnish 
a man to do it all in a day’s time. Often 
before the varnish is removed, however, 
it is well to have the carpenter called in 
to remove all the ugly jig-saw ornaments 
possible and make the sideboard at least, 
as plain as may be, Black walnut is again 
fashionable, and when simply made is 
really lovely. The carpenter can easily 
help make a set more simple, sometimes 
by removing the whole top of a sideboard, 
leaving a chest over which a long mirror 
may be hung, to its vast improvement. 
There is also a wonderful mahogany stain 
which is applied to walnut, which with a 
polish makes it look exactly like the finer 
wood; this, however, is costly, and not to 
be recommended, since the walnut may 
be made to look well as it is. 

Where one happens to have a very plain 
dark set of chairs and a pretty table and 
no sideboard, a lovely room may be made 
by using plenty of white paint and a wall 
paper of mixed greens and rose pinks in a 
tapestry design. For this the floor may 
be covered with brown filling, and a Scotch 
rug in rose colors laid over, or it may be 
stained brown with a brown rug. The 
woodwork, with wainscoting if possible, is 
to be all white, the paper running almost 
to the ceiling where the plain white meets 
it. There is to be a plate shelf, as many 
corner cupboards as possible with tiny 
strips of white painted wood across the 
glass in front, giving a leaded effect, and 
a large white chest of drawers or “‘ high- 
boy,’”? with a Colonial mirror above it. 
A white serving table may take the place 
of the chest if desired. The curtains are 
to be made with side strips to the sill and 
flouncing above, and these are especially 
pretty in the plain white muslin and ball 
fringe. The beauty of the room lies in 
the contrast of the white paint and the 
striking green and rose paper, so the 
latter must be chosen carefully to give 


the necessary effect. Get a very small 
fine pattern in which there are dull green 
rose leaves predominating, the rose show- 
ing only a little, the whole covering the 
entire surface, with no background 
visible. 

The kitchen is often the peculiar pride 
and pleasure of the housekeeper, and no 
room in the house better repays her care, 
whether it is finished with modern white 
tiled walls and floor, or in accordance 
with the old-fashioned notions of her 
grandmother. It is best to have linoleum 
on the floor when one can afford it; if not 
that, the best quality of oilcloth comes 
next, and then the painted floor. Hard 
wood or Southern pine is not a good 
choice; it is difficult to keep it clean with- 
out spoiling it. 

The walls are best painted. The pretty 
blue and white papers which tempt one 
do not last long and are costly. Calso- 
mining is cheap and sanitary, but must 
be constantly renewed, so in the end it 
costs as much as does paint. A floor 
done in a warm shade of buff, with buff 
painted walls and a narrow brown strip 
around the top makes a cheerful kitchen 
and one that wears well. With light blue 
painted walls have a gray painted floor, 
and gray also if the walls are green and 
white. By all means have the sink painted 
white and enameled ; it can easily be done 
by any one, and well pays for the trouble. 
As to the stove, many nowadays cover it 
with a good coat of black enamel, such as 
comes in small cans; this does away with 
constant polishing. 

The kitchen table top is improved by 
nailing zinc all over it. Underneath there 
may be a small table, pushed quite out of 
sight, with a top covered with white oil- 
cloth, also fastened on. This is useful 
for the maid’s meals, and a thousand 
other things. 

A broad shelf running at least half the 
way around the kitchen is a great con- 
venience. Over the table it may hold the 
cooking plates, cups and bowls, with 
spoons, egg-beaters and the like hanging 
from hooks on its edge. Then in the cor- 
ner of the shelf the cook-books may 
stand, with any other books the maid 
may like to read in odd half hours. The 
clock may come next, and last, the mar- 
keting-books, a pad and a pencil, for the 
housekeeper’s convenience in the morn- 
ings. 

Do not have curtains in the kitchen 
windows, unless they are of plain white 
dimity, easily washed, but be sure that on 
the window-sill there are some pots of 
growing parsley and a red geranium or 
two. Have a low rocking-chair in addi- 
tion to the other kitchen chairs, and when 
all is done add a rug or two of cheerful 
color, and some blue-and-white and brown- 
and-white cooking utensils and bowls to 
brighten up the room. They are an econ- 
omy, since one hates to break pretty 
things, and a row of them on the kitchen 
shelf is really artistic. ° 
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The Girl Who Made the Butter Come 


A Good Story for Youthful People of Any Age 


PART II. 


Aunt Arethusa invited Victoria Maude 
to spend another week at thefarm. Ellen 
Octavia had said that she could’nt bear 
to have her go before the Cold Spring pic- 
nic. That was a neighborhood picnic and 
it was always held in raspberry time. The 
four or five families who lived on Dough- 
nut Ridge went in their great farm wag- 
ons, all with baskets full of good things 
to eat, and at Cold Spring they picked 
great pails and baskets—bushel baskets— 
full of raspberries, so that there was not 
only fun and feasting for that day but, 
as Ellen Octavia said, ‘‘a taste of the 
Cold Spring picnic all the year ’round.”’ 

Victoria Maude had never been to a 
picnic in her life; not to anything nearer 
to one, as she sorrowfully admitted, than 
the taking of the lame Haggerty twins to 
the park every pleasant summer Saturday 
with the money that she earned by 
helping Cassima Morro at her fruit 
stand. She joyfully mounted to the 
great farm wagon demanding the 
biggest tin pail for herself, because, 
although she had never tried, she 
was sure she should be a good 
picker. 

Aunt Arethusa had told her that 
she might put up some raspberries 
to carry home to Sparrow Court. 
Victoria Maude’s eyes shone at that 
but Ellen Octavia’s heart sank at gf 
the thought of losing her. She had . 
never liked a girl so well as she did 
the country week girl. She was al- 
ways ready for fun and she thought 
of everybody’s good time as well as 
her own. 

There never was a more delight- 
ful place for a picnic than the Cold 
Spring woods, for there were not 
only raspberry thickets but a velvet- 
carpeted dining-hall just where the 
cold spring bubbled up, and an orchestra 
of birds sang overhead while you ate. 
And there were wild flowers that the 
country week girl said were more beau- 
tiful than the city florist’s display in the 
park. If she only had the Haggerty twins 
there and Delia Cline who had spinal 
disease, and old Danny Hagan, who had 
been ill ever since he was obliged to give 
‘up an outdoor life and work in a cigar 
factory—all those and a dozen more until 
one would think she must have mentioned 
every one in Sparrow Court—why, she 
would be perfectly happy. 

The only trouble was that the day was 
too short, as delightful days always are. 
While the children were still declaring 
that it was sunset only in the woods, be- 
cause there were so many trees, the older 
people were in the wagons on the high- 
way. 

At last the children were all collected 
there also—all but three: Ellen Octavia, 
the country week girl and little Tobe 
Treadwell, who was noted for his large 
bump of curiosity. The fathers and moth- 
ers called and the big brothers and sisters 
wandered back into the woods searching, 
and it was all in vain until suddenly, out 
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into the highway ran little Tobe scream- 
ing: 

‘‘He’s got her! A big bear has got the 
country week girl and is eating her up! 
And Ellen Octavia wants to be eaten, 
too, because she is her friend! ’’ 

A bear! There were no bears in those 
woods, of course, but there was a tradi- 
tion that wild cats still came down in the 
fall and winter from Wildcat Mountain 
that towered aloft in the blue distance. 
And the mothers and sisters turned pale. 

‘*A bear? Tobias, what are you talk- 
ing about? ’’ demanded his father sternly. 

‘“‘A great ’normous bear!’ declared 
Tobe stoutly. ‘‘ First we heard him make 
a noise—a norfle noise. There! you just 
hark! ”’ 

They all held their breath while from 
the depths of the woods came a strange 
sound—the growl of an animal that was 
half a cry of pain. 





“J saw the bear get right up straight.” 


‘‘We heard that and she said—‘O, a 
bear and he’s hurt’—the country week 
girl did and she ran right into the bushes 
and Ellen Octavia went, too, and so did 
I—way behind—and I saw the bear get 
right up straight on his hind legs and 
then Ellen Octavia ran and screamed and 
so did I! But the bear ate the country 
week girl, of course, we heard a queer, 
crunchy noise and Ellen Octavia ran 
back! She said she couldn’t have her 
friend eaten without her. But I—I came 
away!”’ 

The fathers and brothers were rushing 
into the woods, cutting great sticks as 
they went, but before they were fairly 
out of sight farther along on the highway 
appeared a strange sight— Victoria Maude 
calmly leading a huge bear accommodat- 
ing her step to his painfully lame one. 
On the other side of Victoria Maude, 
clinging to her, her face white and scared, 
was Ellen Octavia. 

**Don’t—don’t be frightened!” cried 
Victoria Maude. ‘‘He is only an old 
tame bear and he has been shot! I think 
I am pretty sure that he is a bear that 
I am acquainted with—Danny Hagan’s 
bear that was stolen from him! I can’t 


be mistaken for he lived in Sparrow 
Court for a long time. Pedro! you are 
Pedro, I know!” 

The limping old bear painfully held up 
one paw for her to shake. 

Eben Hitchings, the lawyer’s son, cried 
out excitedly: ‘“‘I shouldn’t wonder if he 
should turn out to be the bear that was 
lost from the circus at the Junction six 
weeks ago! If heis there is a reward of 
fifty dollars offered for him!” 

The boys all crowded around the bear 
at that and no one seemed afraid. 

“They said that the man who stole 
Danny Hagan’s bear sold him to a circus! 
If. the circus claims him why I can prove 
that he belongs to Danny! Don’t you 
suppose I would rather take Danny’s 
bear home to him than to have fifty dol- 
lars, or a hundred times as much? It 
will be life to Danny to have old Pedro 
again and go about with him in the fresh 
air. And O, won’t there be a gay 
time in Sparrow Court when I go 
home with the bear! They never 
would have had to urge me to be 
a country week girl if I had known 
what a great, good thing would 
come of it!” 

Instead of being afraid of the 
ty bear now all-the boys and girls 
; wished to walk home with him. 
Then the fathers thought they 
would better walk, too, for Damson- 
field was not familiar with bears 
and did not feel perfect confidence 
even in a tame one. So only the 
mothers and the pails and baskets 
of raspberries went home in the 
wagons from the Cold Spring picnic. 

The poor old bear having found 
an old friend was in such high 
spirits that evening that he per- 
formed all his tricks in the barn 
with half the town there to see. 

Victoria Maude said that she 
must go home to Sparrow Court with the 
bear the very next day, and the Damson- 
field express man, who was going to the 
city, said that she would be allowed to 
take the bear in a baggage car and he 
would look after her. 

The night before Victoria Maude was 
to go home Uncle Ira and Aunt Arethusa 
held a long, long conference, in the course 
of which Uncle Ira said that a girl who 
had a head like that on her shoulders and 
wasn’t afraid she should hurt herself help- 
ing was really worth more than her keep! 
Aunt Arethusa knew that when she had 
seen him with a paper and pencil con- 
stantly jotting down figures he had been 
trying to settle in his mind just how 
much it would cost to keep Victoria 
Maude. Uncle Ira was very prudent 
and thrifty. 

Aunt Arethusa said that as far as the 
country week girl’s influence over Ellen 
Octavia and Horatio was concerned she 
had learned that something even better 
than being ‘“‘smart”’ or “‘ pretty-spoken ”’ 
could come out of Sparrow Court. She 
was free to confess that.even she herself 
had learned something from the Sparrow 
Court girl! : 
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The next morning after breakfast, at 
which Ellen Octavia had been obliged to 
try hard to keep the tears out of her oat- 
meal porridge, and Horatio felt as if he 
had an Adam’s apple coming in his throat, 
like Ludovico, their hired man, Uncle 
Ira cleared his throat and made a little 
speech. He said he had decided to keep 
Victoria Maude on the farm, and if she 
behaved as well as he expected she might 
stay and be like one of themselves until 
she was grown-up! 

Victoria Maude’s color came and went 
and her eyes shone while Uncle Ira was 
talking and she returned Ellen Octavia’s 
rapturous hug when he had finished. But 
she shook her head! 

“T am awful glad to know you want 
me,’’ she said. ‘‘Somehow folks have 
wanted me ever since I came out of the 
Orphan Asylum! I suppose being an 
orphan means that you kind of belong 
to everybody. And I would like to stay 
and do for you real well’’—Victoria 
Maude’s eyes shone so that it quite took 
the edge off her patronizing tone! ‘I 
can see just how you need me; but you 
see they need me even more in Sparrow 
Court and I belong to ’em there! You 
mustn’t think I’m silly; O, you would 
know howit is if you could be in Sparrow 
Court tonight when I get home with 
Danny Hagan’s bear! You see it was 
just awful good luck that I found the 
poor fellow but they’ll say it was just 
like Victoria Maude to bring home Danny 
Hagan’s bear! And now my cough is 
*most well and the pain in my side too— 
I guess finding that bear finished curing 
?em! and there’s such a lot of Sparrow 
Court folks needing me that I can’t 
hardly sleep nights for thinking of ’em! 
If you should ever think of taking a 
country week girl again when I wasn’t 
too awful busy ’”’— 

That prospect did something towards 
drying Ellen Octavia’s tears and Uncle 
Ira— Uncle Ira, himself—said if she would 
like it very much he didn’t know but she 
might bring the lame little Haggerty 
twins with her next,summer! 

Half Damsonfield was at the cars to 
see Victoria Maude off with the bear and 
Miss Priscilla Doane whispered to her, 
half-tearfully, that she would not have 
said a word about the old Jerusalem 
cherry tree if she had known what kind 
of a girl she was! 

Victoria Maude looked a little sad and 
shamefaced. ‘‘I wouldn’t like to have 
that get to Sparrow Court!” she said. 
“It wouldn’t be a good example for the 
children. You have to mind your p’s 
and q’s in Sparrow Court, on that ac- 
count, I can tell you! You see I am 
used to picking holly berries out of the 
ash barrels to string for the children— 
there have been years when that was 
about all the Christmas we had in Spar- 
row Court !—and so I didn’t think.” 

The Doughnut Ridge boys gave three 
cheers as a send-off to the country week 
girl and the bear, but Ellen Octavia 
turned her face away and wept. She 
was a little comforted when, on the way 
home, a strange thing happened. Aunt 
Arethusa put her arm around her and 
called her ‘‘Nellie!’’ You see she had 
grown used to it from hearing Victoria 
Maude, who had found out before bed- 
time on her first day that Ellen Octavia 
longed to be called Nellie. 
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“TIT am going to be like her!” stam- 
mered Ellen Octavia with a gleam of 
hope through her tears—‘‘even if I can’t 
live in Sparrow Court! I can’t keep 
heifers from choking, nor—nor help being 
afraid of bears; but I am going to try to 
be the kind of a girl that makes the butter 


come !’’ 
(The End.) 





Bedtime 

Last year my bedtime was at eight, 
And every single night 

I used to wish the clock would wait, 
Or else stay out of sight. 

It always seemed to me 

The next half hour’d be 
The nicest time of all the day 

If mother would agree. 

But she always shook her head, 

And she sort of jumped and said, 
Why, it’s late—after eight— 
And it’s time you were in bed! 


That clock would always do its best 
To sit all quiet there, 
Until I was my comfyest 
In some big easy chair. 
Then its striking would begin, 
And I’d tell my motherkin 
How I’d just begun a chapter, and 
It was so int’restin’— 
And the end was just ahead; 
But she usually said, 
No, it’s late—after eight— 
And it’s time to go to bed. 


And now my bedtime is ha’past, 
But yet that old clock-does 

The same mean trick—it’s just as fast, 
Or faster than it was. 

Last night it seemed to me 

The nexthalf hour’d be 
The nicest time of all the day 

If mother would agree. 

But she smiled and shook her head, 

And she kissed me while she said, 
Why, it’s late—ha’ past eight— 
And it’s time you went to bed! 

—Burges Johnson. 





The Clouds of God 


The city is full of labor 
And struggle and strife and care, 
The fever-pulse of the city 
Is throbbing in all the air; 
But calm through the sunlit spaces 
And calm through the starlit sky, 
Forever over the city 
The clouds of God go by. 


The city is full of passion 
And shame and anger and sin, 
Of hearts that are dark with evil, 
Of souls that are black within; 
But white as the robes of angels 
And pure through the wind-swept sky, 
Forever over the city 
The clouds of God go by. 


The city is full of sorrow, 

And tears that are shed in vain; 
By day and by night there rises 

The voice of its grief and pain. 
But soft as a benediction 

They bend from the vault on high, 
And over the sorrowful city 

The clouds of God go by. 


O eyes that are old with vigil! 
O hearts that are dim with tears! 
Look up from the path of sorrow 
That measures itself in years, 
And read in the blue above you 
The peace that is ever nigh, 
While over the troubled city 
The clouds of God go by. 
—Robert Clarkson Tongue. 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


~Let not your heart be troubled; neither 
let it be afraid. 





Some people live looking within their 
failures. Some live looking around at 
their hindrances. Some live looking at 
their Saviour—they face the sunny south. 
—Mark Guy Pearse. 





Never pass judgments in your disheart- 
ened hours. It is part of the conduct of 
an honest soul never to take the verdict 
of its melancholy.—G. H. Morrison. 





You scarce can wander in a wood so dense at 
night, 
But if the heav’ns be clear 
Some trembling star, rejoicing in its grateful 
light, 
Gleams through the atmosphere. 


You scarce can tread a track so sadly dark in 
life, 
But, if thy heart be right, 
Some kindly hope, benignly beaming o’er your 
strife, 
Iluminates the night. 





The variableness of Christian moods is 
often a matter of great and unnecessary 
suffering; but Christian life does not 
follow the changes of feeling. Our feel- 
ings are but the torch; and our life is the 
man that carries it. The wind that flares 
the flame does not make the man waver. 
The flame may sway hither and thither, 
but he holds his course straight on.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 





We are not the life of the world. God 
is. And when we fail, he can and will 
send out more and better laborers into 
his harvest field.— George MacDonald. 





What disturbs us in this world is not 
trouble, but our opposition to trouble. 
The true source of all that frets and irri- 
tates, and wears away our lives, is not in 
external things, but in the resistance of 
our wills to the will of God expressed by 
external things.—Alerander MacLaren. 





Time is healing, we say; it is truer to 
say, ‘‘God heals in time.” —T. Rhondda 
Williams. 





Remember that thy song is in thy rise, 
Not in thy fall; earth’s not thy paradise. 
Keep up aloft then, let thy circuits be 
Above, where birds from fowlers’ nests are 
free. 
—John Bunyan. 


Lest you come to fussing about your 
soul, give it once for all to Christ and 
occupy yourself chiefly with him. Keep 
near him so that his Spirit can seize you 
and color you to his mind. Christ ought 
to be a more vivid concern to you than 
anything you do in Christ’s name.— 
P. J. Forsyth. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Creator of the 
ends of the earth, Who faintest not, 
neither art weary, show mercy, I be- 
seech Thee, to the creatures of Thy 
Hand. Let our helplessness plead 
with Thee, Who once wert a helpless 
Infant; let our weakness plead with 
Thee, Whom once an angel strength- 
ened; let our sufferings plead with 
Thee, bt a sorrow surpassed all 
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How about Wigwam? 


HE bracketed question of my Des- 
potic Foreman, July 29 —How about 
powwow, Mr. Martin?—was an- 
swered, Aug. 19, in a whole page about 
pawaws and powaws and powwows which 
has had various and curious sequels since. 
I told you of attending the Governor Gen- 
eral’s reception in the Provincial Building 
at Charlottetown, P. E. I. At its close, 
as I was hurrying around the red.coated 
soldiers, I felt a touch on my shoulder 
and turned to hear a lady ask, ‘How 
about powwow, Mr. Martin?” 

She was a passenger on the Boston 
steamer! She took me to the quaint old 
market.house, close by, where country- 
women were selling all sorts of produce, 
it being market-day. From some Micmac 
Indians sitting on the ground outside I 
tried to learn their word for ten (which 
started the whole Indian discussion), but 
they mumbled off their numerals so fast 
I could not make out whether pi-aug was 
one of them or not! 

A fortnight later, while talking with a 
gentleman on the summit of Mt. Agassiz, 
whom we had suddenly discovered to be 
one of our ‘‘Old Folks,” a fine-looking 
boy I had not seen before, spoke up: ‘‘I 
know about succotash!’’ After that, I 
should not have been surprised if a 
powaw himself had appeared from the 
forests of Moosilauke or bis canoe on the 
Ammonoosuc, tomahawk in hand; to at- 
tack me for calling him a conjurer and 
an impostor! Reaching home I found a 
letter from a Vermont minister—who if 
not a descendant of John Eliot, the Apos- 
tle, bears his name—with valuable addi- 
tions to our list of Indian words. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I inclose these words of 
Indian origin which come to me as being in 
ordinary English use: 


Wigwam Hominy Opossum Hackmatack 
Moccasin Woodchuck Musquash Tamarack 
Tomahawk Skunk Quahaug 


These last two are names of the American 
larch and may serve for the woodchuck to 
hide under! 


Jamaica, Vt. J. B. B. 


That must be the animal’s only con- 
nection with wood, for his name is evi- 
dently a corruption of of chock or ock. qut- 
chauk in different aboriginal dialects. All 
the other words have an Indian sound, 
except hominy—a Latin schoolboy might 
think that a noun of the third declension ! 
But hominy is a real Indian word: minne, 
grain, plural, minneash: in 1 Sam. 17: 17, 
**an ephah of this parched corn’”’ reads in 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, ‘‘ epaphe yeush appu- 
minneonash.”” What a vivid picture the 
Nipmucks in the ‘praying towns’’— 
Natick, Littleton, Lancaster, Grafton, 
Hopkinton, Oxford, Woodstock and the 
rest—must have had of the boy David 
carrying a half bushel of roasted corn and 
ten loaves of bread (piog.quodtash!/) to 
his brothers in camp;.you remember that 
was the time when the brave youth “pre. 
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vailed over the Philistine with a sling 
and a stone!” 

Moccasin I ovgbt to have remembered, 
for I have bought moccasins of the Jn- 
dians in .British America, and I once 
lived on a historic mountain in Tennessee 
(a Cherokee hunting ground), where we 
looked down upon Moccasin Bend or 
Moccesin Point in the Tennessee River, 
so called from its exact resemblance to 





Playing I: dian 


an Indian foot. Eliot used this word in 
Matt. 10: 10, to translate ‘‘shoes’’— 
moxinash. 

Quahaugs—O yes, how good they were 
when I first tasted them at Provincetown 
in 1855—I am sure the fishermen called 
them co-hogs—but no better than the 
fried halibut which, with my fellow- 
adventurer of fifty years ago this week, I 
ate at Oakum Cove, Marblehead, yester- 
day! 

Tomahaick and wiguwam are of course 





Another wigyram 


familiar enough—in fact we usually have 
thought of them as referring only to the 
ax and the cabin of Indian times. But 
nowedays people speak of ‘‘ burying the 
tomahawk,” and children at least call 
their vacation camping tents wigwams. 
In proof, this letter came with the first 
picture. As Eric writes from ancient 
Cochichawick and the Indian Shaw sheen 
flows through the town—perhaps back of 
his house—his ‘‘ week-wam’”’ may be just 
where some old.time red man had his! 


Dear Mr. Martin: My sister and I play 
Indian most of the time now. We have a wig- 


wam in the yard, and a hole in the ground 
lined with flat stones for a fireplace. There 
are two forked sticks opposite each other on 
the edge of it, and an iron rod across it to hang 
the kettle on. Sometimes we go over to see 
our cousins a few miles away and play Indians 
with them. We roast corn [appu-minneon- 
ash!) apples and potatoes, and once we cooked 
a snipe in the ashes. We also make rhubarb 
sauce and soup. 

It is great fun playing ‘‘ Trail.”” Someof us 
tell the others where they will start from, and 
they go off into the woods, cutting the bark of 
the trees as they go along. After they have 
gone, the others try to find them. If they 
succeed, the others have to take their turn. 
Sometimes we paint our faces and hands [I 
can see a bit of the war-paint still on the boy’s 
face.—D. F.] and have a war-dance around 
the fire. We get some pine sticks that havea 
lot cf forks on them. Then we get pitch and 
fill in between the forks. At night we stick 
them up in the ground and light them, and 
they will burn for quite along time. We get 
charcoal and draw Indians on the outside of 
the wigwam. The inside we decorate with 
things made of birch-bark. We make bows 
ard arrows, and play hunting. 

Andover, Mass. Eric W. 
Here is another wigwam letter: 


Dear Mr. Martin: We are in our vacation 
tent now. We want you to ‘‘drop off the 
trolley and make us a calley!’” We have 
fine times sleeping in the tent. Sometimes 
the cat comes in—and the dog, but they don’t 
like each other very well. [How strange!— 
D. F.J I have learned to play ‘‘ Way down 
upon the Suwanee River” on the organ, and 
read two books through already. 

Reading, Mass. 


I dropped off and called—and found 
them ‘at home,’ as you see in the sec- 
ond picture. Music and literature in 
vacation—that’s good! And now a let- 
ter from the real Indian country : 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have had a trip to 
Cochise Stronghold in the Dragoon Mountains, 
26 miles from here. This was the strong- 
hold of the Apache Indian chief, Cochise. 
Three of us rode horseback, with a wagon 
to carry our beds and provisions. We went 
through a very steep pass to cross the moun- 
tains. Our trail was across the Arizona des- 
ert, spotted with sagebrush and cacti, and 
occasionally a jack rabbit would run out, or 
a road runner would skurry along abead. 
This stronghold is in the end of a large 
cafion, 3 miles long, with walls of solid rock. 
That night we slept in the open, and it was 
fine to have nothing above us but the sky. 

The next morning, after we had cooked our 
breakfast of Dutch-oven bread and frijoles 
(Mexican beans), we went out hunting Indian 
beans. These are twice as large as Boston 
beans [but they cannot be twice as good!— 
D. F.], and come out of the pod in all colors. 
After dinner we went to an old Indian cave, 
in which Indian baskets have been found, 
and many arrowheads. The cave was in solid 
rock, and the Indians must have had a hard 
time in making it. Then we went up the 
cafion and saw two more caves. The next 
morning we started for a ranch eight miles 
out on the flat. 

Tombstone, Ariz. ALLEN B. 


We hope to hear from this boy again. 
Will he or some other Southwestern boy 
tell us what-a “road runner”’ is? 


Me: Mat) 


LeILa C. 
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The Christian in Society’ 


To use the Old Testament for our religious culture we must interpret ancient history 
jn terms of modern life. We must ask, What did the Jews do to advance the kingdom of 
God, and how does what they did show to us ways of advancing his kingdom? They came 
from Babylon to Jerusalem to create a Jewish society and nation. We study the record 
of what they did to find our duty and privilege in creating a Christian society. Our pur- 
pose justifies the title of this article because the lesson before us describes the steps taken 
by returned captives to re-create their nation by enthroning God over and among them, and 
to make his will known and his presence realized by all the people. 

Taking the record as it stands in the Book of Ezra we find that about 50,000 persons, 
after a march of months across the desert, arrived at the site of the homes of their fathers. 
They were about half as many as the Jews who last year emigrated from Russia to the 
United States. Like these modern Jews they had been cruelly treated, but unlike them 
they had fallen on better times. Their new emperor had sent them on their journey with 
his blessing and protection, and through him and their own brethren left behind they had 
been generously equipped with means, and they carried with them the sacred vessels of 
the temple of their fathers which had been destroyed [Ez. 1: 6-11]. They also brought 
with them a large sum of money to rebuild that temple. The nation they were expected 
to build was to be a province of Babylon and to add to the power of the king who had 
treated them generously. 

On their arrival they first found homes for themselves in the villages around Jerusalem 
among the peasants who had been left there by invading armies because of their poverty 
and insignificance. Then they went to work to lay the foundations of a nation which they 
hoped would some day surpass the glories of the Israel of David and Solomon. They be- 
gan by restoring the public worship of Jehovah. They built an altar and offered daily 
sacrifices. They instituted the yearly festivals of their fathers [3: 1-6]. Then they began 
to put in operation plans to build a temple. This is the work for us to study, and to find 
in it guidance for our own plans and action in the communities in which we live as 
Christians. We find in this story of temple building: 


1. The value of wise leaders. The tem- Here and there is a soul of such a nature 


ple would not have been built for all the 
enthusiasm of the people, if men had not 
arisen who won their confidence, whom 
they were willing to obey. For long years 
in Babylon the cause of the Hebrews lan 
guished because no men of wisdom and 
courage appeared to give expression to 
the desires of the people and to tell them 
how these desires could be realized. The 
prophets represented Jehovah as longing 
for a leader—as saying, ‘‘When I look, 
there is no man: even among them there 
is no counsellor.” This is a pathetic re- 
frain [Isa. 41: 28]. Jehovah is ready to 
help but there is no leader [Isa. 50: 2]. 
Jehovah ‘“‘saw that there was no man, 
and wondered that there was none to in- 
terpose ” [Isa. 59: 16]. But when Prince 
Zerubbabel and priests Jeshua and Kad- 
miel and their comrades came forward to 
direct affairs [Ez. 3: 8, 9] the people took 
their assigned places, and went to work 
zealously to build the temple. 

Every Christian church and community 
ought to be on the lookout for leaders; 
for those fit to be ministers and other 
officers of the church, and to prepare 
them for their work. Young men ought 
not to wait with indifference thinking 
that they are not called of God. They 
should seek to know if they are called to 
any kind of leadership in Christian serv- 
ice. Disaster came upon Judah, said 
Jehovah, ‘‘because, when I called, none 
did answer: when I spake they did not 
hear.” Christians should be careful not 
to refuse to recognize leadership, and slow 
to criticise it. The usefulness of many 
men and women has been destroyed and 
the efficiency of churches weakened by 
unsympathetic criticism of those who had 
begun to inspire others to follow their 
guidance in Christian service. 

2. The value of fellowship in religion, 
The uniforms and trumpets and cymbals 
of the priests [v. 10] their antiphonal 
songs and the shouts of the people in har- 
mony praising God [v. 11], were important 
factors in rearing the walls of the temple. 


# International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 22, 
Rebuilding the Temple. Text, Ezra 3: 10-4: 5. 








that it will grow spiritually in solitary 
communion with God. But most men rise 
into fellowship with him only through 
fellowship with spiritual kindred. The 
man who would help others up will unite 
with them in worship and service. He 
will attend church, talk and pray and 
work with other Christians. It is a fact 
beyond question that enthusiasm is gen- 
erated by united action which cannot be 
produced in individuals alone. 

3. The right use of historic associations. 
The old men, when they saw the walls of 
the temple begin to rise and remembered 
the one that had been destroyed, said with 
tears, ‘‘ We shall never see the like of that 
one again.””’ The young men who had 
longed to have a place of worship, seeing 
it beginning to take shape shouted with 
joy, ‘‘ We will build a nobler temple than 
our fathers had.’”? The mingled notes 
were borne afar, and convinced outsiders 
that something important was going on 
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[vs. 12, 18}. Each contributed something 
to the enthusiasm, but it was the voice of 
hope and expectation that made the walls 
rise. It is not well to dwell on the past 
to mourn overit. Butitis a good thing 
to understand the past if it stirs our am- 
bition to outdo it in worthier service to 
God. 

4. The limitations of useful Christian 
unity. The people of the land when they 
saw the temple going up, asked that they 
might have a share in it [chap. 4: 1.5]. 
They had lived there for a generation and 
had never taken a step toward building it 
till the exiles came back to do it. When 
the leaders refused their request, they did 
what they could to hinder the building. 
They would have done it if they had been 
received into partnership. They were 
less harmful outside of the coalition than 
they would have been init. It is no gain 
to Christianity for men of opposing pur- 
poses to bear the same name and join in 
the same organization. It isan injury to 
the church to receive into it everybody 
who expresses a desire to come, That is 
a poor and pitiful unity, sure to be dis- 
solved as soon as earnest devotion to 
Christ kindles in some of those who bear 
his name, and finds no response in the 
others. The only real unity in religion is 
the unity of those who are one in spirit 
and aim. 





Education 


Oberlin College has 1,530 students in at- 
tendance, the largest number in its history. 

Wellesley College has an enrollment of 1,093 
students, 340 of whom are in the Freshman 
class. 


Bowdoin College has had over 4,000 visitors 
since last June, Many from other states who 
summer in Maine are interested in this college. 


The Nebraska legislature has appropriated 
about $900,000 for the expenses of the State 
University during the next two years. Its 
enrollment of students this year will reach 
nearly 3,000. 

Chancellor MacCracken of New York Uni- 
versity says, ‘“*I would as carefully avoid send- 
ing a daughter into a Freshman class of five 
hundred in a girls’ college as I would avoid 
sending her across the Brooklyn Bridge at 
the crush hours.” 
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Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The Substitute in Church Work 


The summer seems to lengthen every year, 
so far as the vacation absence of many church 
workers is concerned. Evening services for 
many churches do not begin until mid-October, 
and in some cases Sunday school does not re- 
open until October first. Obviously the situa- 
tion would be much relieved, and the church 
work in general get a fairer start for the winter 
campaign, if a larger system of substitution 
were in force. It is a fair question whether 
the churches have not somewhat discounted 
the opportunities and value of people who can 
only give a part of their time to church work. 
Probably many who could substitute refrain 
from such occasional work because mere regu- 
larity is at times over worshiped. And it may 
be added that absentee workers do not enough 
feel their own responsibility for securing those 
who will temporarily do their work. 


A New Spanish Church 


It has been discovered recently that New 
York has 60,000 Spanish-speaking people, 
largely in Manhattan, for whom Protestantism 
has done very little. The services in Spanish 
conducted at Tent Evangel, Broadway and 
Fifty-sixth Street, by Rev. Samuel F. Gordi- 
ano developed a remarkable interest, and on 
a recent Sunday a Spanish church was 
organized, with 100 charter members, in the 
chapel ef Calvary Baptist Church, West Fifty- 
seventh Street, which Dr. MacArthur has 
promised to them for some time to come. 
Twenty-five more are waiting to be baptized 
and become members. A weekly prayer meet- 
ing is held in the same place, and soon all the 
full activities of a regular church will be in 
motion, as the young pastor has secured many 
friends. Mr. Gordiano is a native Mexican, 
who has resided for some years in New York. 
He is a graduate of the Christian Alliance 
Missionary School at Nyack and of a college 
at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, and is a fine 
speaker. This adds one more foreign church 
to cosmopolitan New York. 


Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 


This chapel of the Clinton Avenue Church, 
under Rev. Samuel King’s guidance, steadily 
progresses toward self-support and the func- 
tions of an independent organization. The 
church plant has been renovated and the peo- 
ple are planning increased work in the dis- 
trict. Rev. John A. Gray of Orient has re- 
cently described his experiences in going out 
between Sundays as an unskilled laborer and 
testing for himself the conditions in several 
trades as toa living wage, unionism, etc. He 
labored during the severest part of the winter 
as a painter, in a carriage shop, as a livery 
stable washer, on the street in the snow gang, 
as dishwasher in a restaurant, on the rail- 
road, where he was in a wreck, and also 
joined the lodging house and bread line on 
the Bowery. He knows now what it means 
to be out of work in a great city, except that 
on Sundays he had a home and a pulpit, 
which most unemployed men do not possess. 
Mr. Gray and Mr. King exchanged pulpits, 
enabling the former to relate his experiences. 


Tent Evangel on Broadway 


This tent, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
C. R. Seymour of Broadway Tabernacle and 
superintended by Rev. G. W. McPherson of 
Yonkers, has closed work for the present, 
but may reopen for special services later in 
the fall. It is reported that this has been 
its most successful season. Over 250 sermons 
have been preached to audiences aggregating 
100,000, an average of 400each. Over 500 adults 
have confessed faith in Christ. The churches 
with which they will ally themselves have not 


yet been publicly named. The work is to be 
on a larger scale next season. 


Broadway Tabernacle 

Through the gifts of about $30,000 made last 
spring by members of the Tabernacle the sum- 
mer was spent in finishing the five upper floors 
of the tower parish house. The fifth has been 
made into half a dozen large parlors, which 
can be used separately or thrown into one. 
The entire floor will be devoted to women’s 
work. The Ladies’ Society supports about 
twenty organizations in city, home and foreign 
mission work. The rooms will also provide 
a comfortable and attractive meeting place for 
young women coming as strangers into the 
city. Every facility will be provided for rest- 
ing, reading, writing, etc. A maid is in con- 
stant attendance. The Young Women’s Club 
expects to interest a large number of women 
coming into New York, either temporarily or 
permanently, and to afford them opportunities 
for Christian service. Miss Poole, a promi- 
nent member, recently sailed with Miss Bush 
for Harpoot, Tarkey, much of her equipment 
being provided as mementos by her co- workers 
in the church. 

The men’s floor, next above, has been simi- 
larly arranged, and will be in general control 
of the Men’s League which has been reorgan- 
ized and strengthened. To the large number 
of students who make the Tabernacle their 
home during the winter its new location is 
more accessible. On the seventh, which will 
be known as the administration floor, on 
either side of Dr. Jefferson’s central office and 
study, are ranged thoroughly equipped offices 
sufficient for ten assistant pastors. Already 
the pastoral staff numbers six, and a vast 
amount of work has been planned by Dr. 
Jefferson for the first full year in their own 
church home sincs 1901. The eighth and ninth 
floors are occupied by the sexton who, be- 
sides fulfilling the ordinary functions of such 
an Officer, is really the resident manager of the 
great volume of business transacted daily 
through the parish house. Dr. Jefferson in- 
tends that the Tabernacle shall never again be 
closed and that night or day any call for serv- 
ice shall be promptly met. The great organ 
has at last been installed and, though not com- 
plete, has surprised its hearers. It cost $24,- 
000, and is one of the finest instruments in the 
country. It is to be ready for its first great 
test at the musical service to be given Oct. 29. 
Thompson Chapel, on the Broadway front is 
being finished, and, as the church work gets 
into full swing in the early fall, the only un- 
completed part of this huge plant will be Pil- 
grim Hall under the auditorium of the church 
proper. 


Bible Teachers’ Training School 

This popular sehool for training mission- 
aries and Bible teachers opened Oct. 11 with 
inereased enrollment. The new building on 
Lexington Avenue and Forty-fifth Street has 
become a busy center for Christian workers of 
numerous denominations. President White 
has arranged two courses, one on The Chris- 
tian Life, the other on Teachers of My Early 
Childhood and Why They Influenced Me. In 
these about seventy leading pastors of the 
city will be heard. Dr. Brumbaugh of Penn- 
sylvania University is to lecture every Wednes- 
day on teacher-training, and will also give a 
course on the pedagogy of Jesus. The school 
carries on thoroughly all the work of a reli- 
gious college though not able yet to use the 
word college, in accordance with the New 
York State Charter. 


Dr. Jefferson’s Preaching Tour 


In accordance with the promise made by 
him at the Home Missionary Conference held 
at Binghamton last May during the State As- 
sociation, the pastor of Broadway Tabernacie 
starts Oot. 16 for a week’s preaching tour cal- 
culated to bring much inspiration to up-state 
churches. He will visit Albany, Utioa, Pu- 
laski, Ogdensburg and Syracuse in that order, 
returning in time for his own services on the 
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succeeding Sunday. Dr. Jefferson will preach 
twiee a day or, if desired in some cases, will 
hold a conference in the afternoon. At each 
place arrangements have been made for the 
attendance of people from twelve to fifteen 
Congregational churches within easy reach. 
Later in the season, similar apostolic journeys 
will be made by Drs. Cadman, Hillis and pos- 
sibly others. The plans are being formulated 
by Rev. C. W. Shelton. SyDNEY. 
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WE honestly believe that one 

dollar spent with us buys 
more real dressmaking satisfac- 
tion than two dollars spent else- 
where. 


We offer you styles that New York’s most 
tashionable women are wearing. See them in 
our New Winter Style Book, sent FREE. 


{| We give you choice of over 400 materials, 
every one designed especially for this season’s 
wear. Samples FREE. 


{ We cut and make your garment to your indi- 
vidual measurements, with your requirements 
always in mind. 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money. 


Winter Suits 
MadeOrder 


$6 t0$25 


Nothing Ready Made 


This surely is worth 
yous looking nto. Don’t 

this e until you 
have sent for our Style 
Book and Samples. The 
Style Book illustrates: 


baa, Costumes, 
6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, /[' 
$7.50 to $25 | 
Separate Skirts, a 
$3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25 


We prepay e 
U 





———— 
s charges to any part of the 
.S., which means a big saving to you. 


We Send FREE {¢,a2y part of the United 


inter 
Style Book, show the latest New York fash- 
ions, and containing simple directions for taki 
measurements correctly; also a large assortmen 
of Samples of the Newest 8. 
d_us your name and address and simpl say, 

“Send me your Style Book and Samples, 
and be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the 
colors bad desire. 

WRITE TODAY; you may forget it tomorrow. 
You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1% yrs. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Immanence of God 


This is one of the great-little books 
—this volume of one hundred and fifty 
pages in which Prof. Borden P. Bowne 
has set forth in vividly simple style the 
meaning and the implications of the 
immanence of God. We are often asked 
to define what is meant by ‘“‘ modern 
thought,” in its fundamental principles 
and relations we have seen no more 
thoroughbgoing and lucid exposition than 
these pages afford. They are the work of 
a thinker who is at once a metaphysician 
and philosopher and a sincere Christian. 
His clarity of thought gains force from 
moral enthusiasm and penetration from 
a keen sense of humor which enlivens his 
periods and helps to carry his meaning 
home. 

After a brief introduction Professor 
Bowne takes up burning questions of 
definition and relation in chapters about 
God and Nature, God and History, God 
and the Bible and God and religion. 
Perhaps as the keynote of his argument 
we may quote his words describing the 
tendency of present thought: ‘The 
result to which all lines of reflection are 
fast converging is the ancient word of 
inspiration, that in God we live and move 
and have our being. This is at once the 
clear indication of thought and the as- 
sured conviction of faith. In this con- 
clusion, moreover, both religion and phi- 
losophy find their only sure foundation.” 
In developing this line of thought Pro- 
fessor Bowne aims to clear away confu- 
sion, and to define the relations of science, 
philosophy and faith. The majesty of 
righteousness suffers no loss at his hands. 
Foundations are laid for an intelligent 
optimism growing out of the study of 
God’s ways, and the growing apprecia- 
tion of the proportionate values of truth. 
The book deserves the widest reading and 
must exert a wholesome influence upon 
contemporary thought. 


(The Immanence of God, by Prof. Borden P. Bowne. 
pp. 153. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net.) 


RELIGION 
. 227. ; 
Panties Ryo 8100 hens mags pp. 227. McClure. 
The fundamental Gamaas, are handled in these 
pages from the author’s own point of view and 
in his singularly interesting and simple style. 
The injustice of the social order of the world 
comes to him almost as a new discovery and 
he finds the remedy, so far as a remedy is pes- 
sible, only in the new life to which Christ 
calls. The charm is in the fresh statement 
of familiar things in their proportion and 
order. The reader feels that he is following 
a process of thought rather than a train of 
reasoning. He is moved to spiritual impulses, 
brought face to face with the ultimate simple 
realities of life and urged to helpful service. 
The influence of these pages cannot but be 
stimulating and helpful to readers. 
es nite. In the words of the Four Gospels 
William E. Barton, Theodore G. Soares and 
Sydney str Serene. PB 226. Paper. Pastors” Pub. 
An a och ing Sonam ap eo a by three 
pastors in which the text is taken from the 
American Standard Revised Bible of 1901. It 
is a narrative pure and simple, without notes 
or references to the sources in the four gospels, 
well printed in paragraphs on strong paper and 
sold at a popular price. The chapter headings 
are attractive and brevity'has been gained by 
omissions. Such a book should do something 


to win a reading from those outside the 
churches for the greatest of all biographies. 

The Inner Chamber of the Inner Life, by 

Andrew Murray. pp. 170. 75 cents net. 
Brief practical chapters of counsel for young 
Christians on the cultivation of the life with 
God. It is a high type of devotional and serv- 
iceable Christianity which is here urged upon 
attention. 

HISTORY 
The Struggle for Religious Tdhanty, by Jel Jone 


Churehwoud Wilson. pp. 231 
son, 30 Strong Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. $1.00 bai 


These lectures on the Reformation anteced- 
ents and history are extremely readable, ani- 
mated, and often eloquent in style and hold- 
ing attention by a profound and engaging 
enthusiasm. The lamented author if he had 
lived to retouch them would, we are sure, 
have retrenched and enlarged here and there 
and withdrawn some disputable statements. 
But the reader who comes to the book for in- 
spiration and enthusiasm in a review of the 
great battle for religious purity and liberty 
” find himself abundantly rewarded. 

e Spanish Settlements: Florida, 1562-1574, 


ro hha te Lowery. pp. 500. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2 net. 


This sindaty Motes of the contest between 
France and Spain for Florida, and of the 
Spanish settlements there, follows upon the 
author’s account of The Spanish Settlements 
Within the Present Limits of the United 
States, 1513-1561, but stands as a separate 
and independent narrative. Mr. Lowery has 
found and used much new material and is 
able to present the Spanish side of the case 
more fully than it has yet been given to read- 
ers of English. An important and interesting 
contribution to American history. 

$ Reteey of Egypt | from the XIXth to the 


'ynasties, by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Bo Sg Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Patient study has brought most of the story 
of Egypt out of the twilight and shows it to 
us in as clear a light of day as that of any 
other nation. This is the third volume of a 
series which is to cover the history from the 
beginnings down to the present. Already 
with the beginning of this period—even though 
it includes the famous name of Ramases—we 
are in the time of thedeciine. It is not strange 
that the archeological prevails over the narra- 
tive interest in these pages. There are rich 
materials for study, including maps, portraits 
of kings (of their mummies) and of monu- 
ments and buildings. 

ne Et ue Flag, by Robert Pollok Kerr, D.D. 

p. 147. Presb. ‘Com. of Pub. 75 cents. 

A lively sketch of the stirring history of the 
long fight made by the Scotch people for free- 
dom to worship God in their own way, with 
sketches of a few of the thousands of martyrs 
who suffered. Dr. Kerr is an enthusiast and 
has made a stirring story rather than an all- 
round history of the times. Arranged for 
study by classes of young people and others. 


FICTION 
The Gambler, by Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
pp. 498. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
This is hardly so finished a story as The 
Masquerader, but it does not suffer from so 
unbelievable a plot. The picture of the Irish 
house where the father’s mad love of the ex- 
citements of gambling is the terror of the 
daughters, is drawn more convincingly than 
that of the brilliant but heartless high life of 
the English at home and abroad. But the grip 
of the gambling passion is clearly and truth- 
fully drawn, and its awakening in the daugh- 
ter when her own time of trial and temptation 
comes is the vital interest in the unfolding 
plot. The reader will find himself held in the 
grip of a vigorous imagination and will not lay 
down the story till it is finished. It would 
have been well, we think, to have spared the 
vicarious tragedy of the final pages, which 
must have seriously marred the heroine’s hap- 
piness, as it alienates the reader’s sympathy. 
peter Ma Ya Eee Dan 
Every one will love Rebecca Mary and they 
will end, in spite of first appearances, in lov- 





ing Aunt Olivia, too. Each story is complete 
in itself, but they all join together to make a 
charming picture of childlife in New England 
in which humor and pathos go hand in hand. 
The illustrations, by Elizabeth Shippen Green 
are beautiful in themselves and admirably 
sympathetic with the text. 


An Anti-Wo: Recipe and Other Soe. 
by = Lyman Porter. pp.62. Am. Tract Soc 
cents. 


Five short, charming stories, each inculcating 
some beautiful quality of character. Perhaps 
the story of Lazarus’s Glasses, through which 
to see things in their true perspective, is the 
most unique. A book whose value is quite 
out of proportion to its size. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Shipwrecked in Greenland, by Arthur A. 
Thoepson. pp. 310. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Founded on the experiences of the exploring 
party which went North on the steamer Mi- 
randa eleven years ago and were wrecked on 
the Greenland coast. A spirited, informing, 
interesting and wholesome tale for boys. 


Little Mother and ie, bv gee Smith. 
pp. 151. Harper & Brest 1.30 n 


The imaginative plays of a little girl and her 
grandfather, apparently described from real 
life. They have fine times together in the 
absence of the parents and every wish of the 
child is gratified. Told in large print on am- 
ple pages with pictures in color of a kind to 
please the little children. 


Floyd’s Flowers, by Prof. Silas X. Floyd, D. D. 
pp. o— Hertel Jenkins & Co., ‘Atlanta, Ga. 


Stories and sketches for Negro children by a 
well-known teacher. They will serve their 
purpose admirably and havea distinct interest 
for students of the characteristics and history 
of the Negro race in America. 

The Schoolhouse in the Woods, by A. 

Plympton. pp. 272. Little, Brown & Co. $i. 50. 
The children are far more natural than the 
grown-ups in this story. Rosalie, the heroine, 
an orphan in charge of two very shadowy and 
eccentric bachelor uncles, is all that a good 
child should be and her foil whom she be- 
friends is a mischievous and passionate Negro 
child of deep sorrows and rich endowments. 
An air of unreality hurts what is otherwise 
a wholesome story for girls. 


EDUCATION 


Source Book of the ister of Education for 
the Greek and Roman Period, by Paul Monroe, 
Ph.D. pp.515. Macmillan Co. 


A new reprinting of an important contribu- 

tion to the history and theory of education 

containing the literary sources for its period 

in good translations. The introductions and 

notes put the selections in their proper octting 

and proportion. 

Principles and Practice 

“48. 


Punctuation, Its 'P. 
z y Husband and M. F. A. — pp. 
itton & Co. 75 cents 


A patho be of the English 5 sali The first 
part is devoted to the history of punctuation, 
the second and longer part to correct modern 
practice in English. It is not a school-book 
for children, but a serious study and book of 
reference which might be used with advantage 
by advanced students of English. 

Graded Readers, 4 vols., edited by 

Katherine D. Blake and Geor : ‘Alexander. 

Ravcun. “ve 
Four, out of a projected series of eight volumes. 
The standard of selection is high, the books 
are simply but prettily made and would be a 
treasure to their child-owners. 

School of , by M. a Tucker. 

pp. 410. E. P. Dutton $1.00 ne: 
Ps tg agp a gnarl 
count of English history interesting. Itcovers 
the ground in clear chapters and in the hands 
of a good teacher will realize its aim of stimu- 
lating the curiosity of the boys and girls for 
whom it is designed. 

meyer, with 1 with notes, Bien by DY’ Wilhelm ‘bern. 

hardt. pp. 1 eath & Co. 
A bright adie tale of a boy’s adventures 
in the Alps. Full notes and vocabulary. 
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A Grist of Western State Meetings 


The Discussion, Action and Spirit of Important Congregational Assemblages 





SALIENT POINTS 


Minnesota arranged ministerial retreats and 
provided a gird up-your-loins session to pre- 
pare for specia! meetings this fall and winter. 
Another session was given to child study. 

Montana appointed a commit/ee to arrange 
Jor a state campaign «f evangelism. 

Northern California changed its name, met in 
two places and included an adjourned meeting 
of the American Board. 

Washington paid half the fare of delegates 
whose traveling expenses exceed five dollars, and 
heid a sample session of the Knights of King 
Arthur. 











Minnesota 


It was a hard program this year; hard for 
the good-hearted fellow who loves to link his 
arm into that of some old chum and, cutting 
out a session, make a tour about the city on 
foot, while each opens his volume of life for the 
other’s sympathetic reading. There did not 
seem to be anything one could miss, so valua- 
ble and usable was itall. This is high praise 
for the program-maker, Rev. Walter A. Snow, 
but it is deserved. 

We came with a great need to beautiful 
Winona, wit’ its broad Mississippi, its mag- 
nificent palisades on the east and its answer- 
ing bluffs to the west of the city. The Twin 
Cities had planned a campaign of evangelism 
under Dr. Chapman’s leadership for October 
and November, and all over the state special 
meetings will be held this fall and winter. 
Our need, therefore, was that of girding, of 
spiritual equipment for what we pray will be 
a deep work of grace in Minnesota. The 
sense of this need underlay all the sessions. 


SPIRITUAL PREPARATION 


And finely did the program work out its 
answer to this hunger of soul. First came 
four studies on Christ’s Leading Lines of 
Thought, by Dr. C. S. Beardslee of Hartford 
Seminary, which brought us into the Master’s 
presen oe to hear his burning words and to go 
forth praying for more of his spirit and power. 
How majestic Dr. Beardslee made him seem! 
How e:gerly the audience drank in these in- 
terpretations of his thoughts! 

The same note of preparation was heard 
in Dr. Rollins’s sermon on The Power of 
Prayer. He pictured all the members of all 
the churches in a city meeting week after 
week just to pray, and made us see how 
reasonable and possible that would be, and 
yet how revolutionary. His ery was, ‘‘ First 
things first.’’ 

In arranging to hold this year in four quar- 
ters of the state ministerial retreats for devo- 
tion and prayer, like the meeting held for 
some years iu the Twin Cities, the association 
echoed again this call for preparation for 
service. 

CHILD NURTURE 

One forenoon was given to study of the 
child’s needs. Dr. Sydney Strong’s helpful, 
feasible address on The Religious Education 
of the Child made us realize how simple and 
blessed it is fora church to reach out to the 
children of the parish. He was followed in 
addresses by Rev. Clement Clark on the 
Home, Harrington Beard on the Sunday 
School, R. P. Felton on Junior Endeavor, Dr. 
G. S. Rollins on Catechetical Classes, Dr. S. G. 
Smith on Books forthe Young. The tone of 
earnestness and purpose in this half-day 
augurs well for a new interest in work for 
children by our revived churches. 


MISSIONS 


Missionary work at home received much at- 
tention in the account of home missionary 


fields in Superintendent Merrill’s “ best ” re- 
port and in addresses by Messrs. H. P. Fisher 
and A. A. Miller; in eloquent appeals by 
Mrs. Woodbury and Miss De Busk for the 
A. M. A. and Education Society, respectively, 
and in the report of work in northern Min- 
nesota, with stereopticon views by the super- 
intendent of the Sunday School Society. The 
State Sunday School Committee, Rev. James 
Parsons of Owatonna, chairman, made a 
feature of that report. For several months 
they had been gathering facts and statistics 
which showed an indifference remarkable and 
lamentable. Mr. Parsons urged in ringing 
speech a forward movement this year. For- 
eign missions were presented effectively by 
Rev. J. K. Browne of Harpoot, Dr. Sydney 
Strong and the field secretary, Miss Holt of 
Broosa. 
EDUCATION 

Carleton, now a real college, its academy 
having been dropped, was reported on by 
President Sallmon and Dean Goodhue, and 
the association list€ned, as always, with deep 
and loyal interest. Windom Institute, born 
at a Winona Association twenty years ago, 
was reported as in hopeful condition and do- 
ing important work, by the president of the 
trustees and Principal Martin. Field Secre- 
tary Morris made an earnest appeal for its 
endowing. 

BUSINESS 

The redistricting of local conferences was 
one far-reaching item and the providing of a 
ministerial bureau to help care for pastorless 
churches was discussed. 


GLEANINGS 


Rev. F. H. Oehler of Sauk Center moder- 
ated with firmness and courtesy. The enter- 
taining church, Winona First, Rev. P. E. 
Thomas, pastor, was indefatigable and happy 
in its care of guests. The noon meal of Thurs- 
day in the parlors was notable for several 
felicitous after dinner addresses. The report 
of the churches by State Sec. Rev. S. J. 
Rogers showed a satisfactory gain in mem- 
bership. 

The same tone of aggression in the Lord’s 
work marked the able address by Dr. Updyke 
of Madison, Wis., on Fhe Church and Some 
Present-day Problems. Thus closed one of 
our most helpful and uplifting sessions. 

R. P. H. 


Northern California 


The General Association of Congregational 
Churches of Northern California! This is the 
name under which the body adjourned Sept. 
22, but not the name under which it opened on 
the 19th. For years the formal title had been, 
The General Association of California [ North- 
ern]. But that bracketed word has led some 
to ask if our Congregational churches were 
divided by the memories of the Civil War. 
We had become weary of the aspersion in this 
repeated question and therefore stopped it by 
this simple alteration. 

The association not only changed its name; 
it changed its place. Rarely, if ever, has so 
large a meeting of so important an organiza- 
tion held its closing sessions in another town 
than that which witnessed its opening. The 
reason why we who were “called to order” 
at Palo Alto adjourned in San Francisco was 
that Eastern leaders, recently from the Amer- 
ican Board meeting at Seattle, might be with 
us at the end and have a wider hearing in the 
great city than could have been in the snug 
little university town, 

But Palo Alto was a good place for the meet- 
ing. Stanford University lent its atmosphere, 
and drew us in open hours to look on its im- 
pressive buildings and listen to the rich music 


of its great organ. Yet the little church was 
more to us than the great university. Its 
splendid hospitality was all out of proportion 
to its size, but a small body may carry a large 
heart. It was a delight also to meet in the 
new and attractive church building. A serv- 
ice of dedication was held on the evening of 
the 19th, in which Professors Buckham and 
Snow, and Rev. Messrs. Reid, Baldwin, 
Palmer, Gardner (of the ‘‘ Memorial Church,’”’ 
Stanford), Hopkins, Brown and Bissell had 
part. Congregationalism always roots natu- 
rally in university soil, and the new building 
will greatly aid our faithful, hopeful brethren 
in their growing work. 

Rev. S. C. Patterson, the moderator, now 
Dr. Pond’s successor in Bethany Church, San 
Francisco, had a care that no man should steal 
his brother’s time. Rev. H. A. Luckenbach 
was scribe, while Rev. H. E. Jewett as regis- 
trar, treasurer and statistical secretary holds 
the handful of reins so well as to make him 
well-nigh indispensable to the association’s 
work. We missed the faces of Rev. Messrs. 
A. F. Hitchcock and J. H. Warren, who “ rest 
from their labors.”” Dr. Warren was a founder 
of the association, from 1857 to 1896 its regis- 
trar, for more than a score of years home 
missionary superintendent, and as much loved 
as honored. 

There were great hours in the convention. 
That given to the Narrative of the Churches 
was one. The report was made by an able 
committee and after thorough investigation. 
“‘The temperance hour” was a real hour, 
so that time, filled earnestly and keenly, was 
given for discussion of the great reform. 
Good things came in the open parliament, 
when every one who could get the floor had 
a five-minute chance for the thing next his 
heart and not on the program. It was hard 
to put into five minutes the thing next one’s 
heart! When Rev. Jee Gam arose fur his 
five minutes it was clear that he had the heart 
of the association. Religious Education in 
the Church was clearly so important a theme 
as to be given to a group of “ ten-minute men,” 
each of whom spoke of work and results along 
the special line of his own experience. The 
committee to investigate economic conditions 
presented an impressive report, and equally 
impressive addresses on the great question 
were made by Rev. G. C. Adams, and Mr. 
R. H. Chamberlain, a deservedly prominent 
layman of the First Church of Oakland. Rec- 
ord should also be made here of the devotional 
and inspirational Bible study in which, twice, 
Rey. I. C. Meserve lead the association. This 
service was of such quality that, though the 
hour was early morning, the attendance was 
as large as at many a later hour. 

The evening given to the California Home 
Missionary Society, with addresses by Mrs. 
Clinton Douglas, Rev. H. K. Santikian and 
Rev. S. C. Patterson, rang with inspiration. 
The secretary, Rev. J. K. Harrison, beloved 
and honored by all, said in his capital report 
that our association ad given more per 
church member for home missions this last 
year than the associations of Washington, 
Oregon and Southern California combined, 
and we were made to feel that in some 
adequate way we are attempting to meet the 
great problems of the coast. 

But beyond the coast our thought was 
carried at the end, for with the transfer of the 
sessions to San Francisco came the words 
of Secretaries Smith, Barton and Hicks, 
with stirring messages from missionaries, 
some of them with their sheaves, others just 
entering the harvest fields for the first time. 
It was a goodending. Would that every State 
Association might have the privilege of step- 
ping to the shore and looking under the guid- 
ance of such men across to the great nations 
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whose swift advancement, already assured, 
must have Christ to be secured. w. H. H. 


Washington 


From boundaries greater than those that 
confine New England, to a county twice the 
size of Rhode Island and half as large again 
as Delaware, came the Congregational forces 
of Washington and northern Idaho, Sept. 12. 
Snohomish, thirty miles north of Seattie, 
beautifully situated on the Snohomish River, 
reached by all our railroads and connected by 
trolley with Everett, made an ideal meeting 
place, whence a two hours’ ride on or along 
blue Puget Sound would place the entire body 
at the meeting of the American Board two 
days Jater. To secure the attendance of pas- 
tors from distances of 300 miles or more the 
association pays half the fare of those whose 
expenses exceed five dollars provided the as- 
sociational dues of their churches are not in 
arrears, a plan which gives us a fine repre- 
sentation. 

The Snohomish church, fifteen years old, 
and having nearly 150 members, assumed self- 
support two years ago. Inan attractive city 
of 4,000, with fine equipment and leadership, 
she faces a bright future. Here, too, is Puget 
Sourd Academy, with a plant worth $30,000. 
By a happy coincidence four Snohomish pas- 
tors were present: W. C. Merritt, through 
whose heroic devotion in its dark days the 
church gained its life and strength; B. 8S. 
Winchester, on a visit from Illinois; William 
Worthington, who has just accepted the prin- 
cipalship of Paget Sound Academy; and 
Dwight S. Bayley, the newly-called pastor, 
son of Dr. F. T. Bayley of Denver. 

Rev. J. T. Nichols of Seattle, one of the Yale 
Band, was moderator. The sermon by Rev: 
EK. T. Ford of Tacoma was a noble portrayal 
of the kind of church needed for the twentieth 
century. The sessions were a day shorter 
than usual because of the approaching Board 
meeting, but time was found to discuss two 
topics. An able address by Rev. J. W. 
Hindley of Spokane-—the assistant moderator 
—on the Boy, the Church and the Kingdom, 
was followed by an interesting demonstration 
of work with boys, by Rev. W. O. Wark of 
Bellingham and half a dozen of his lads. 
With rapt attention the association for two 
hours watched the Bellingham Castle of the 
Knights of King Arthur catry a candidate 
through the degrees of Page, Esquire, Knight. 
The moral beauty and solemnity of the exer- 
cises, with the evident interest and results in 
character building on the part of the boys, 
deeply impressed all who witnessed the initi- 
ation. 

Rev. J. D. Neilan of Wallace, Ida , pleaded 
strongly for greater unity in liturgics, govern- 
ment and creed, and evoked a lively diseus- 
sion. Secretary Wikoif told us of the fifty 
churehes—one-seventh of them in Washington 
—beached high and dry, anxiously waiting for 
the slow-rising tide of church building funds 
to ‘float them off their financial reefs. Dr. 
Clifton urged the claims of Puget Sound Acad- 
emy, for which he is helping us raise a $50,000 
endowment. Dr. Sanders delivered his maiden 
speech as secretary of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, on the Evolution of the 
Sunday Sshool Teacher, capturing us all for 
his high ideals and broad leadership. He has 
just closed a conference with the Sunday 
school superintendents and missionaries of 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific slope districts 
at Seattle, in which aggressive plans were 
adopted which will mean enlarged efficiency 
in this department of Congregational scouts. 

Home missionary matters seemed prosper- 
ous, with an annual work of 150 fields and 
outstations cared for by 80 workers, and 
nearly all fields supplied. An increase of 
seven new church organizations, of six new 
church buildings and two parsonages, and of 
ten churches reaching self-support, with 
steadier ‘pastorates of growing spiritual and 
intellectual force, and a fine body of new 
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workers that has come to our aid in this 
Northwest, altogether made a promising out- 
look. Steps were taken to incorporate the 
Washington Home Missionary Society, and 
the delegates to the National Society were 
instructed to request an amendment to the 
new plan of organization, by which the six 
directors to be elected “‘ at large ’’ should all 
be chosen from the “‘ co-operating states,” this 
giving these Western states a possible repre- 
sentation of one-third in the directorate. 

The association called for at least $2 per 
church member for our national societies, 
suggested a program of months for the collec- 
tion of missionary offerings, pledged at least 
$3,000 to the Home Missionary Society, and 
appointed a strong committee on benevolence, 
of which Rev. J. R. Knodell of Everett is 
chairman, to assist the churches in carrying 
out these plans. For three years the amount 
given by Washington for home missions seems 
from the National Society’s reports to have 
been at a standstill. As much again, however, 
has been raised in each of those years, for 
city and county church extension, that has 
not passed through the national treasury. 
Furthermore, with a thirty per cent. increase 
in home missionary work, we have had in that 
time to make good from $7,000 to $8,000 re- 
duction in, home missionary grants—a heavy 
lift for a state over nine-tenths of whose 
churches three years ago were supported by 
missionary funds. W. W. 8., JR. 


Montana 


They were men and women of ability, courage 
and faith who assembled in the capital city to look 
into each other’s faces, pray over the interests of 
the kingdom and plan for the evangelization of a 
great commonwealth. 

The congregation, who patiently awaited the 
coming of a belated train, were repaid on the arrival 
of the preacher by the vigorous presentation of the 
value of a gospel worthy to be prized above all 
earthly gain, by Rev. E. A. Cook of Big Timber, 
@ valuable recent arrival. 

A morning was devoted to the state missionary 
work and tidings from the churches. The report 
of the state superintendent showed that while the 
difficulties had been greatly enhanced by diminished 
apportionment, all the fields but one are supplied 
with pastors and are in good working condition ; and 
that substantial service has been done through the 
Sunday schools under the auspices of the C. 8S. 8S. 
& P. S. That the evangelistic spirit is increasing 
was shown in the discussions and by the appoint- 
ment of a committee to secure the aid of the na- 
tional evangelistic committee to arrange for a state 
campaign of soul winning and spiritual strength- 
ening. . 

A symposium on What Do I Want My Preacher 
to Preach? and What Do I Want My People to Do? 
excited great interest and elicted a profitabie dis- 
cussion. Rey. Alice N. Barnes, long the honored 
pastor at Columbus, presided ably over the womans’ 
missionary meeting, and the audience listened at- 
tentively to the interesting paper by Dr. Ida W. 
Healey on Medical Missions. 

Rev. P. B. Jackson’s informal talk on Church 
Music was practical and helpful, and the sugges- 
tions if carred out would in many places transform 
this part of the service. The paper on Authority in 
Religion, by Rev. J. A. Barnes, was a fresh and 
vigorous setting forth of recent views on this im- 
portant subject. 

It was a delight to welcome Secretary Patton, 
the first representative of the American Board who 
ever appeared before a Montana Association. His 
masterly array of facts and forceful presentation of 
the uplift given by a world-wide interest in the 
kingdom, we are sure went far toward securing 
Montana’s share of the million dollars for which 
he is asking. 

Pastor Healey of Helena was untiring in his ef- 
forts for the comfort and convenience of his guests, 
and was heartily seconded by his people. w. 8s. B. 


Idaho 


It met at Pocatello, Sept. 23. All were greatly 
pleased with the new church building, a gem for 
beauty and convenience. Rev. C. E. Mason was 
moderator. 

It was a meeting of deep spiitual interest. Dr. 
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Patton made the work of the American Board 
seem more important than ever and captured all 
hearts. Superintendent Bell brought greetings from 
Montana, and gave an interesting address on the 
early work inthat state. Superintendent Kingsbury 
preached and gave a hopeful report of home mis- 
sion work for the past year. But we are facing the 
appalling condition of “ No money in ths treasury,” 
and there could be no response to the many calls 
for new work. Never in the history of the state has 
there been such an inpour of immigration, but we 
can do nothing to plan for the spiritual needs of 
these rapidly rising new communities. Will not the 
men of our denomination to whom the Lord has given 
means, combine to lift the debt from the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and provide the means for estab- 
lishing churches g thei jing thousands who 
are making homes on our sage brush plains? The 
Federal Government is assisting generously, in fur- 
nishing water for these great enterprises, and now 
let Christians furnish gospel privileges, and in a few 
years, Idaho will be a great power for righteousness 
in our land. 

Rev. G. H. Perry gave an address on What Men 
g» to Church For, insisting that it was not to lis'en 
to eloquence, or to be amused, or from force of 
habit, but to find a man who speaks with authority 
to their needs, for all men are essentially religious. 

Rev. C. E. Mason spoke upon The Dynamic of 
the New Revival, specifying three factors in evar- 
gelism: a wonderful preacher, a singer and a thor- 
ough organization. Pentecost suggests the model 
method. Prayer, the gospel message and depend- 
ence upon the Holy Spirit are the principal essen_ 
tials. 

Rev. R. B. Wright, speaking on Higher Criticism, 
affirmed that the results of criticism depend largely 
upon the standpoint of the critic. The leaders ot 
radical criticism leave little of the Bible after fin- 
ishing their work. No history or writing can stand 
the test of their methods. They construct. history 
not from the records, but from their inner con- 
sciousness. Such men are not safe to follow when 
trying to interpret God’s Word. But we have noth- 
ing to fear from the deepest Biblical research if it 
be fair and honest and reverent, for it will surely 
confirm and establish the truth of the centuries. 

Rev. W. L. Richardson of Pearl came by stage 
twenty-five miles and by rail 300 miles to attend 
the meeting, and Rev. G. L. McDougal of Challis 
came about 100 miles by stage and another 100 
by rail. Both took part in the discussions and 
greatly enjoyed their first meeting with the Idaho 
brethren. 

Superintendent Lee of the C. 8. 8. & P. 8. sp»ke 
upon Home Mission Problems, and gave an inter- 
esting report of the Sunday school work. Pastor 
Whitham was happy, and the hospitality of the 
cburch was delightful. R. B. W. 








Dr. Dawson at Seattle 


Dr. Dawson has now been speaking twice 
each day in Seattle for eight days, at noon 
in the Opera House and at night in Plymouth 
Church. On Monday he addressed the united 
body of ministers at the noon meeting and 
told the story of his own evangelistic experi- 
ence in London. There was deep interest and 
many questions. Some splendid sermons 
have been given, among the best being, I Will 
Follow Thee—But, and The Stigmata of 
Christ. 

The audiences have been somewhat smaller 
than anticipated and there have been nv deci- 
sions thus far in response to the invitations 
given each evening. The attendance may be 
explained by the fact that the mission is fol- 
lowing immediately the Board meeting and 
most of our Congregational people are tired 
out and have had to catch up with work 
neglected then. The newspapers also gave so 
much space to the Board that they did not 
feel like doing for this campaign as otherwise 
they might have done. The Board meeting 
rather overshadowed the Dawson Mission in 
the thonght and preparation of the people. 
Bat many, especially ministers of our own 
and other denominations, have followed the 
meetings steadily and with enthusiasm, and 
the results will reach farther than can be 
seen today. A deal of ‘thinking has teen 
done on the subject of evangelism which will 
bear fruit to the glory of God and as the direct 
resnit of Dr. Dawson’s sowing. Mr. Clifton 
Powers has helped greatly in the position of 
musical director. E. L. 8. 
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Railroad Men at Detroit 


A great Railroad Y. M. C. A. conference 
has just been held in Detroit, at which the 
whole program was devoted to inspiration and 
evangelistic effort. No business sessions were 
held; no days were spent in long, dry, theo- 
retical papers on the methods of Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. work. 

The men were brought together, sixteen 
hundred strong, to have their souls touched 
with divine truth and the Spirit of God, and 
with this preparation make a master effort to 
reach the wills of men in the evangelistic serv- 
ices on Sunday. 

This was the Twelfth International Confer- 
ence of Railroad Department of the Y. M. 
C. A. Itis not a delegated body, but is com- 
posed of both Christian and non-professing 
men of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. The pres- 
ence of a large number of men who do not 
profess to be Christians gives the conference 
a unique evangelistic opportunity. The four- 
teen members of the Virginia delegation not 
professing Christians a)l decided for Christ at 
evening prayers in the sleeper going home. 
Who can tell the amount of good resulting 
from gathering railroad men, engineers, fire- 
men, trainmen, conductors, officials, clerks 
and office men from the four points of our 
country and letting them sit for a few days 
at the feet of such men as Dr. John Potts, 
John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer and Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw; feeling the touch of the life 
of high railroad officials, men of practical 
business life; being encouraged by the pres- 
ence of such a beneficent personality as Miss 
Helen Gould; singing hymns of praise, and 
bearing testimony to the love of Christ? 

The Railroad Y. M. C. A. work began in 
1872 in a small way in the earnest desire of a 
Christian railroad man to do something for 
his fellow-workman. At first it found it hard 
to secure recognition on the program at the 
Y. M. C. A. International Conventions. Fi- 
nally one man was granted the privilege of 
speaking five minutes. He rose; began to 
talk as he left his seat: talked all the way 
to the platform; took his full five minutes on 
the platform; then talked all the way back 
to his seat. But his speech was ablazs and 
it set fire to the convention. Then followed 
more liberal recognition, till now it has a con- 
vention of its own. 

Miss Helen Gould, the guest of honor, re- 
ceived an ovation as, modestly attired in black, 
she stepped upon the platform. Introduced 
by Colonel McCook, she said, ‘‘As one who 
is a great believer in the Y. M.C. A. I have 
come to count on your interest in the work.” 
She added, “I wish I could make a speech, 
but I belong to a silent family and must leave 
the talking to others.’”’ She was, however, 
prevailed upon to read the Scriptures and 
lead in prayer at one of the woman’s meet- 
ings. The announcement that Miss Gould 
had given $150,000 fora Railroad Y. M.C. A. 
Hall, to be erected opposite the Union Station, 
St. Louis, was received with great rejoicing. 

The railroad men are enthusiastic in their 
religious work at the conventions. The testi- 
mony meetings never lack for clear, ringing 
experiences of the conversion of men from the 
power of sin. The conference just closed at 
Detroit was marked for its continual empha- 
sis of the evangelistic note. Men want to 
know God and be at peace with him was the 
fundamental idea of the entire program. All 
speakers spoke to that end; all Christians in 
attendance prayed and worked to that end. 
The Friday noon factory meetings gave oppor- 
tunity for the gospel message to be given to 
at least eight thousand men. The Sunday 
services in all the churches were manned by 
conferenes speakers and workers for the 
same definite object. 

Perhaps the most impressive moment of the 
convention was when Colonel McCook intro- 
duced Surgeon-General §,. Suzuki of the 
Japanese Navy, who was on Togo’s flagship 
in the battle with the Russian fleet in the Sea 





of Japan, and who was attending the conven- 
tion of army and navy surgeons then in session 
in the city. In broken English the general 
quietly said: 


Japan is supposé not to be Christian coun- 
try, but there be many there—women and 
children—who try to be faithful to right—to 
God. I was christened twenty years ago. It 
was my wish that I bring up my wifea Chris- 
tian, and my six children should be Christians, 
too. But I was in the navy, I must always 
be on board ship; I must go to the stations 
here, there, all over. So I tell you I must 
leave that all—to the hands of God. Twoyears 
ago I receive a New Year’s letter from my 
eldest son. When I open it I found he had 
been made a confirmed Christian. One night 
he walk along street, and he heard singing 
in some house—then, you see, he wentin. He 
stayed there, and found it was a Christian 
priest. He came again aud back again, and 
then he was sure this was true religion. He 
is now confirmed Christian. Then, by his in- 
fluence, my other son, my wife, my daughters, 
whom I had left to God, all became Christians, 
and are good Christians. 


Sunday afternoon a mass meeting for men 
was held with the objeet of bringing men 
to open decision for Christ and confession of 
him. This meeting was perfectly organized; 
personal workers were located in all‘ parts of 
the audience, every man knowing how to lead 
souls to Christ and how to follow the leader 
of the meeting. As a result, not less than 
three hundred men took an open stand for 
Christ. 

The men in many shops have sent in urgent 
requests that such meetings be held regularly 
each week, and in answer to these petitions 
a local committee is now earnestly seeking for 
competent leaders among the laymen, and is 
planning with the pastors to bring this work 
intimately into touch with the churches. 
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This conference had a remarkable oppor- 
tunity, and it met the opportunity with the 
power of God, zeal of the heart, divine truth 
and human organization. 8. 


The Midweek Meeting 


** For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for Oct. 15-21.) 


Salvation as a Motive to Overcoming. }t 
John 5: 1-12; Rev. 24: 1-7. 

How is moral victory possible? Its worth? 
The conqueror’s crown. 


‘*The Christian’s aim is victory, not free- 
dom from attack.” On this point the words 
of Christ admit of no illusions. He offers 
peace, but peace in conflict. He brings rest, 
but it is rest under the yoke. He promises 
recognition and reward, but it is to those who 
overcome. 








In its very nature our salvation introduces 
us to astruggle. By Christ’s gift we have a 
new life: but it is at first the life of a child. 
We have to learn by experience as the child 
does and our experience of learning is often 
painful, as the child’s must be. The differ- 
ence is that while the child lives from hour 
to hour in an unconscious preparation for its 
manhood, the child of God has always the 
image of a perfect manhood before his eyes. 





This victory of the soul is moral victory. 
We may not feel ourselves compelled to con- 
fess to any flagrant sins: but we all fall far 
short of our ideals. And in proportion as 
our central ideal is the perfect character of 
Christ, we must recognize how wide the gulf 
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is between us and him. We have temptations 
which not only easily beset us, but easily 
overcome our too faint courage and feeble 
faith. If we are honest, we know ourselves 
for weaklings. Is any moral victory possible 
to those who are thus surrounded and thus 
inclined to sin? 


Our salvation is itself a moral victory be- 
cause by it we have committed ourselves to 
God and received the promise of his help. 
Our will has done its part when in each fresh 
experience we commit ourselves again to him 
who is powerful and faithful to aid in time of 
need. Alone, we are helpless and in peril. 
In each new claim of God’s companionship we 
have begun to develop moral strength. ‘‘ This 
is the victory that hath overcome the world,” 
wrote John, ‘‘even our faith.’”’ To have de- 
liberately chosen to face the evil world as a 
foe instead of following it as a servant, is the 
earnest and beginning of all victories. 





Moral victory is possible in working partner- 
ship with God and in no other way. Remem- 
ber how earnestly God desires our overcoming. 
He will give all he can, do all he can, short of 
the overriding of our free choice. And there 
is never a moment of temptation when his 
whole power is not at our command if we will 
turn to him with all our hearts. 





Who shall measure the wonder of the victory 
our souls may win. See how frank and full 
and joyful is Christ’s recognition. The Spirit 3” 
of God again and again declares, ‘‘To him 
that overcometh will I give.’’ Our victories 
are not ends, they are stepping stones to 
larger life and greater achievement. For as 
the child grows by play and study, so it is only 
in his overcomings that the Christian really 
grows. Is it days since you have won a vic- 
tory by the help of Christ? Then it is days 
since your growth has had its normal continu- 
ance, 





The Church needs these inward victories, 
these triumphs of the individual spirit as a 
preparation for the triumphs of its outward 
witness-bearing and its growth. It needs 
your overcoming for the victory of all. The 
assurance of your faith that God is on your 
side is a motive to endeavor. Salvation is 
given you of his free grace that you may work 
it out by his assistance to his victory and your 
own, and to the help of every child of God. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Soares 5g i A MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 16, 
a 30 4.M. Speaker, Rev. Herbert A. Jump of Bruns- 
ick, Me.:; jopte, Story Telling—A Neglected Branch 
ms Homiletics 
AMERICAN MISsIoN ARY ASSOCIATION, fifty-ninth an- 
nual meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 
CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS OF THE INDIANS, Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y., Oct. 18-20. 
WoMAN’s Hom MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, twenty- 
sixth annual meeting sep. Le Tes Church, Bosten, 
Oct. 25, 10.30 a. M. and 2. 


s si w.c. T. U., i: ‘haatens Cal., Oct. 27— 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. tisty sight anbual 
meeting, Park Street Church, Boston, Nov. 8, 9. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHURCHES, New York, 
N. ¥., Nov. 15-20. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Memphis, Tenn., 
postponed to December. 

WomANn’s Ear OF Missions, Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. m., 
every Fri 

SATURDAY oe CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 








ECZEMA FOR EIGHT YEARS 
Felt as if Burning Up from Itching 
and Pain. Speedily Cured 
By Caticura. 

“Cuticura cured me of a terrible eczema from 
which I had suffered agony and pain for eight years, 
being unable to obtain any help from the best pro- 
fessional treatment. My scalp and face were cov- 
ered with sores, and I felt as if burning up from the 
itching and pain. Cuticura gave me relief the very 
first day, and made a complete cure in a short time. 
My head and face are now clear and well.” 
(Signed) Miss Mary M. Fay, 75 West Main St , West- 
Doro, Mass. [Adv. 





STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and corrections should be sent promptly. 
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SARAH MARIA (WRIGHT) HERRICK 
At the home of her iter, Mrs. George Gould in 
Baran ae 





Wellesley, on the ninth of ptembe r, Mrs. 

Chadro Oct. 16-19 ht, widow 0 of Rev. Her Herrick, Passed into 

Seanon Shove, Oct. 17-20 and and wes hier ofr Dr. _Asanel Wrig ae 
Charleston, Nov. 2 = known in the daughter: ~U 

Nov. of whom were Ly Herrick res a 
Atlanta, Nov. 2 seven children who ve her, one of them being mew. 

cae. Nov. 8 ‘Edward P. Herrick, a veteran in miuenee’ Sets 
ristol, Nov. 14-16 icein = a hter, the wife of Rev. John T. 
Thomasville, Nov. 16-19 Nichols of 4 .. Wn., is also a sharer in home mission 
MASSACHUSETTS LOCAL CONFERENCES bo ps R- p Herrick al her charming a 
‘ : D 8 wife or as a y her c' rson- 
Norfolk, E. We th rn 17 ality, her quick responsive interest in the wellere of 
nh eymouth, ct. others, her love for all that was and beautiful, her 
Berkshire South, Mill River, Oct. 24 eerful irit th through dar she was above all 
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Worcester South, Millbury, Oct. 26 entirely devoted herself “rise up and call her blessed.’ 
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BROWN-—At Butte, Neb., Sept. 18, Rev. James M. 
Brown. 


SPAULDING—At his home in Meriden. N. H., Oct. 1, 
Late yt w Spaulding, after a long and painfui’ illness, 


aged 
hans t Woburn, Mass., Sept. 10, Mrs. Sarah L., 
widow on William 1 H. Spear, formerly of Boston. 


MRS. LYDIA A. (SEARLES) MORSE 

Died in Northbridge Center, Mass., Sept. 23, suddenly, 
of angina pectoris, aged n sixty-three. One of the 
Lord’s dear ones has — called home, and we are a 
to suffer what seems n irreparable joss e was a 
woman of strength and beauty of Christian character, 
of more than usual intelligence, always discreet, tocttul 
resourceful. She fed continually upon the Word of f God 
and she knew the worth and power o a She was 
_— rb housekeeper, and yet seem to have 

e leisure for Christian and missionary vity, and 
to her to give frocty of = 
money, not only to the various missio ot without 1 
to every worthy object near or far, net — jetting 


She seemed really essential iB the it the life “and wel Fbeing 
of this church and labored always 
af and winsomeness, making we . = = 
to work with her. Hers was almost an ideal ed 
lite ‘and ~ heart of her oy did ate trust in her. 
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NERVOUS WOMEN 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. 








Get Rid 
of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations, sore- 
ness of the eyelids and ears, diseases of the 
bones, rickets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting, 
are only some of the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evil, making havoc of the 
whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Eradieates it, cures all its manifestations, and 
builds up the whole system. 
Accept no substitute. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and a 
2326 and 8328 Washington 8 
Adjoining Dudley Street marl yy 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


an offices, salesroo morgue. 
sintan and chapel. ‘Tel. Roxbury 72 oF 73. 























PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Main Entrance, 48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 





Hand Carved Sideboard 





Sideboard, mahogany, large beveled 
mirror, with small shelf at each side, 
supported by fluted columns with 
carved caps, three drawers, including 
silver drawer with lock, dull brass 
handles, two large closets, curved legs, 


bird’s claw feet.......-....sseseee $52.00 


Buffet, golden oak, two lined silver 
drawers, one large drawer and two 
small drawers for linen, with brass 
handles, straight taper legs, beautiful 


grain quartered oak............. $41.00 


Serving Table, swell front, mirror 
back, shelf below, claw feet: 


The wood is solid oak. The front 
is elaborately carved in full relief; 
the dragons mepertne the top = 
cut with a master’s hand, and are in 
themselves a most striking enrich- 
ment. The great clawfeet conceal 
steel.bearing casters. The mirror is 
of unusual size, measuring 54 inches 
in width. 

The interior equipment meets every 
need of the modern dining-room. 
There are three lined and partitioned 
silver drawers; one deep linen drawer, 
nearly 5 feet ‘long; two large plate 
closets, and a capacious cellarette. 


We quote the lowest 
prices in Boston for this 
finer furniture. 


Sideboard, beveled mirror, with shelf 
above, partitioned and lined silver 
drawer, one large drawer for linen, 
full width cupboard, with two drawers, 
solid ends, claw feet, golden oak 

$25.00 


Mahogany Buffet, lined drawer for 
silver, deep drawer for table linen, dull 
brass trimmings, two closets, cabriole 
legs, talon claw feet, shelf and mirror 

$31.00 


Sideboard, swell front, shelf at top, 
supported by twin columns on each 
side, large beveled mirror, three 
drawers lined for silver, extra large 
full width drawer and two. small 
drawers for linen, two closets. All 
drawers and closets with locks ..¢53.00 
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The Daily Portion 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 15, Sunday. The Friends’ Covenant.— 

1 Sam 20: 1-16 

To be loyal both to his father and his friend 
was Jonathan’s dilemma. No doubt he felt that 
he was doing his father most service when he 
kept him from doing evil to David. The 
touchstone must always be the will of God, 
in which a]l] seeming divergencies of obligation 
are reconciled. Jonathan had most to give 
at the moment, but he foresaw David’s royal 
power. This pride and care of family is an 
ever-present factor in Jewish thought. It is 
well for that nation in which it holds and 
shapes the minds of the people. When Iam 
drawn by this duty and by that, give me en- 
lightenment, O Lord, that I may see how they 
are related to Thy righteousness. So let the 
desire to do Thy will prove all experiences 
and keep my thoughts in harmony with Thine, 
my Father and my Friend. 


Oct. 16. Saul’s Anger.—1 Sam. 20: 17-24. 
Saul was trying to guard the kingdom for 
Jonathan—so far he had love and right upon 











% Every Day 





Every Dollar 


PER YEAR A strong feature of our invest- 

ment is the fact that earnings are 
paid for every day your money is left with 
us. You may start at any time— withdraw 
when you see fit. 


pay 9% Per Year 


on Your Savings 

Earnings remitted semi-annually by check 
or compounded. Your money always subject 
to your control if required for other purposes. 

Our Patrons are Protected 
by assets amouuting to almost two million 
dollars. Our loans are made upon the best 
class of New York and Suburban Real Estate 
—to home-buyers, who pay us interest and 
ag of the principal each month, which is 
n turn reinvested. 
Established 12 Years 

Our business is conducted under NEW 
YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPER- 
VISION, by whom it is examined each year. 

Qur clients include many prominent clergy- 
men, professioual and business men in every 
State of the Union—some, doubtless, in your 
locality—to whom we are privileged to refer 
you. They heartily indorse our methods. 

Let us show you how we can handle your 
savings accounts to better advantage than 
most other banking institu- 
tions, 

Ask for Booklet B. 
Assets - - = $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 

and LOAN CO. 
12 Times Building, 

Broadway, New York City 














A Conservative Publishing House 
With an exceptionally high-class product, sale of 
which is very profitable and without competition, 
making an easy and attractive business, desires to 
arrange with a young man who is reliable and of 
good financial standing to take charge of their busi- 
ness for New England, with absolute control for 
that territory. Address 

BRUNOFF, 59 W. 44th Street, New York City. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our firrt mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


% on your money, in amounts of $100 and 
7 O upwards. Business established in 1870. 
I offer a seven per cent. PREFERRED STOCK 
and recommend it as a safe and very desirable in- 
vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
servative investor. Special circular on request. 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, {0.747 EF 87. 











his side. Jonathan loved David more than 
the kingdom, because he loved him better 
than himself. See how full of contradictions 
anger is; first Saul tried to kill David for 
Jonathan’s sake, and then to kill Jonathan 
because he was angry. Anger is a poor coun- 
sellor and opens the door for sudden hates— 
which Christ called murders. 


Oct.17. The Sign of the Bow.—1 Sam. 20: 

35-42. 

It was easier for Jonathan to tell of his fa- 
ther’s evil purpose by this symbolic act than 
it would have been to give it words. But 
when the news was told, friendship had its 
rights. David is the more impulsive and 
emotional. Jonathan, more self-contained, is 
not merely losing his friend; he has already 
lost his father. 


Oct. 18. David and the Priests.—1 Sam. 21: 

1-9. 

David was not obliged to hazard his safety 
by telling the whole truth, but his lie brought 
ruin on those who befriended him. For 
Doeg, the informer, the servant of Saul, was 
there. Here is one of the traces of our Lord’s 
close study of these narratives—the passage 
which he quotes to show that his disciples 
had not broken the Sabbath law in satisfying 
their hunger { Matt. 12: 1-8]. We may be al- 
ways sure of his presence when we study the 
books he knew so well. 


Oct. 19. In Exile.—1 Sam, 21: 10-15; 22: 1-10. 

It was a real panic which sent David to ref- 
uge among his bitterest foes. His narrow es- 
cape drove him to the life of a robber chief. 
David’s father was the grandson of Rath the 
Moabitess. But even if there were no re- 
maining family ties, Moab was a safer refuge 
than Philistia for David’s family. Now be- 
gins the wandering life which was to give 
him his generals and lead him to his throne, 
So our reverses and disappointments may be 
needful steps on the upward way. 


Oct. 20. Saul’s Impiety.—1 Sam. 22: 11-23. 

David’s lie now bears fruit. No Israelite 
would do Saul’s cruel bidding. These were 
the great-grandsons of Eli, and their death 
fulfilled the prophecy [1 Sam. 2: 31, 32]. 
Saul’s progress in impiety had led him far; 
his life henceforth is but a waiting for God’s 
jadgment. 


Oct. 21. Fighting the Philistiaes.—1 Sam. 

23: 1-14. 

David’s kingship really begins when he 
uses the power which had gathered about him 
for the protection of the people, whom Saul 
left unhelped while he hunted David. For 
this he was treated very much as Moses was 
when he interfered to help his people. Note 
that this kingly act was donein consultation 
with God. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Pennsylvania Baptists plan to have Messrs. 
Torrey and Alexander with them next spring. 


Following the service at Portsmouth, N. H., 
in which Protestant Episcopal and Orthodox 
Greek Church clergy joined to celebrate the 
Russian- Japanese peace, clergy of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in New Hampshire, 
Bishop Niles approving, have formed an assgo- 
ciation similar to the Eastern Church Asso- 
ciation of the Church of England, which will 
have for its aim an alliance between the Prot- 
estant Episcopal and the Orthodox Greek 
Churches. Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac 
has long been an advucate of this project. 





Religion is one’s whole attitude in thought 
and feeling toward the sum of things.—Z. H. 
Griggs. 








The Nursery’s Friend 
is Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Scien- 
tifically prepared as an infant food it is the nearest 
approach to Mother’s Milk. Sendfor Baby’s Diary, 
a valuable booklet for Mothers, 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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THE ROOT OF THE MATTER 


He Cured Himself of Serious Stomach 
Troubles, by Getting Down to First 
Principles. 


A man of large affairs in one of our 
prominent eastern cities ol too close at- 
tention to business, too little exercise and 
too many club dinners, finally began to 
pay nature’s tax, levied in the form of 
chronic stomach trouble; the failure of 
his digestion brought about a nervous 
irritability making it impossible to apply 
himself to his daily business and finally 
deranging the kidneys and heart. 

In his own words he says: ‘I consulted 
one Pe vege after another and each one 
seemed to understand my case, but all the 
same they each failed to bring about the 
return 0. my former digestion, appetite 
and vigor. For two years I went from 
pillar to post, from one sanitarium to 
another, I gave up smoking, I[ quit coffee 
and even renounced my daily glass or 
two of beer, without any marked im- 
provement. 

‘*Friends had often advised me to try 
a well known proprietary medicine, Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets and I had often 
perused the newspaper advertisements 
of the remedy but never took any stock 
in advertised medicines nor could believe 
a fifty.cent patent medicine would touch 
my case. 

“To make a long story short I finally 
bought a couple of packages at the near- 
est drug store and took two or three tab- 
lets after each meal and occasionally a 
tablet between meals, when I felt any 
feeling of nausea or discomfort. 

‘*1 ‘was surprised at the end of the first 
week to note a marked improvement in 
my appetite and general health and before 
the two packages were gone I was certain 
that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets was going 
to cure completely and they did not dis- 
appoint me. I can eat and sleep and en- 
joy my coffee and cigar and no one would 
suppose I had ever known the horrors of 
dyspepsia. 

‘Out of friendly curiosity I wrote to 
the proprietors of the remedy asking for 
information as to what the tablets con- 
tained and they replied that the principal 
ingredients were aseptic pepsin (govern- 
ment test). malt diastase and other nat- 
ural digestives, which digest food regard- 
less of the condition of the stomach.” 

The root of the matter is this, the 
digestive elements contained in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest the food, 
give the overworked stomach a chance 
to recuperate and the nerves and whole 
system to receive the nourishment which 
can only come frem food. Stimulants 
and nerve tonics never give real strength, 
they give fictitious strength, invariably 
followed by reaction. Every drop of 
blood, every nerve and tissue is manu- 
factured from our daily food, and if you 
can insure its Shem action and com- 
plete digestion by the regular use of so 
—— and wholesome a remedy as Stuart’s 

spepsia Tablets, you will have no need 
of nerve tonics and sanitariums. 

Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
have been in the market only a few years, 

robably every druggist in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain now 
sells them and considers them the most 
= and successful of any preparation 

or stomach trouble. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 6 


Vacations are over, and a goodly company 
of women gather again in Pilgrim Hall at 
eleven o’clock Friday morning to learn of the 
progress of the kingdom in other lands. Mrs. 
C. L. Goodell presides and speaks from the 
heart to other hearts of the unfathomable love 
of God and of Christ. Several missionaries 
are present, but the time is especially given to 
Miss Lawrence of Smyrna who has been but 
two weeks in the homeland, and who gives 
such graphic accounts of the work in which 
she has shared that her listeners long for full 
purses from which to supply the present needs. 
Her first experience twenty-six years ago, 
when Smyrna had no Protestant church, and 
only a day school, is in striking contrast to 
the opportunities of today, with the two insti- 


tutions for boys and -girls, each with more . 


than five hundred pupils and each school beg- 
ging for larger quarters to accommodate others 
who wait to enter. She has found life in the 
interior full of interest and pictures an Adana 
congregation of a thousand, seated upon the 
floor and so closely packed that one could 
hardly get out or in, remaining for hours, as 
long as any one would talk to them. 

As attention is turned to the Marathi Mis- 
sion, a message comes from Miss Campbell, 
nurse in the Ahmednagar hospital in charge 
of Dr. Rath Hume—where another doctor is 
greatly needed. From Madura Miss Mary 
Noyes sounds a note of thanksgiving for 
funds for an isolation ward in their hospital 
and for another generous gift which provides 
for a suitable residence for the teachers of the 
girls’ school. 

Miss Lamson reports the movements of the 
missionaries during the last three months. 
Miss Matthews has returned to Monastir, 
Miss Barker to Constantinople, Miss Bush to 
Harpoot, Miss Dodd, after a very brief visit, 
to Constantinople, Miss Mills to Smyrna, Miss 
Abbie Chapin to Tung cho, Miss Olin to Kn- 
saie, Miss Keith to Japan, where she has 
promptly changed her “‘name and home,” but 
remains a missionary of the American Board, 
while Miss Maltbie is to sai! on the 13th, re- 
turning to Samokov, nor would we forget 
Miss Akrabova, Miss Stone’s pupil and devoted 
friend, who has been helpful in meetings here 
and now returns to her home in Bulgaria. 








FITS MANY 


Teo Leave Off Coffee and Use 
Postum. 


Postum Coffee shows its great nourishing 
power in many ways. 

**T was nursing my baby six months ago,” 
writes a young matron, “‘and I found that 
tea and coffee did not agree with me. I grew 
nervous and weak, my appetite was not gocd, 
and besides, baby was cross and fretful. He 
didn’t seem to get proper nourishment from 
my milk, and friends said: ‘ You must wean 
him, he is starving.’ 

**T gave up tea and coffee and tried cocoa, 
chocolate and milk instead, but still baby 
didn’t seem to thrive. At last, on the advice 
of a friend, I began to use Postum Coffee, and 
I can truly say that the effect was wonder- 
ful! Both baby and I began to improve in 
appetite, spirits and flesh immediately. In 
three months my boy weighed 20 pounds and 
he is as good a baby as a mother could wish 
to have. My drinking Postum did it. 

**T cannot recommend Postum Food Coffee 
too highly to nursing mothers. It is better in 
flavor than the other coffee and is far superior 
in nutritive qualities, supplying jast what the 
child must have, as no other food can do.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason—explained in the quaint 
little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” in each 


package. 





Among the new recruits who have recently 
gone are Miss Blake and Miss Norton for 
Aintab, Miss Poole for Harpoot, Miss Dewey 
accompanying her mother to Mardin, Miss 
Gates for the Marathi Mission, Miss Alice 
Browne for North China, Mrs. Walker and 
Miss Lyons for Japan. These young woman 
are shared by the Woman’s Boards east and 
west, and have all taken with them the loving 
interest of large circles of friends whom they 
have left. 

The sad note tells of the death of Annie 
Tracy Riggs at Harpoot, where her short life 
of one year leaves a fragrant memory. 





Dr. Pearsons’s Gift to the Board 


A foreign missionary rally was held in 
Union Park Church, Chicage, Oct. 2, arranged 
by Sec. C. H. Patton and others on their 
return from the meeting of the American 
Board at Seattle. The feature of the meeting 
was the announcement of a gift of $50,000 
accompanied by the following letter from the 
donor, Dr. D. K. Pearsons, defining the pur- 
pose for which it is to be used and giving its 
pedigree: 

I inclose $50,000 for Anatolia College, Mar- 
sovan, Turkey. This money is to form the 
Mrs. D. K. Pearsons memorial endowment 
fund, and the principal is to be intact forever; 
the interest alone being used for the support 
of the college. 

This money came in this way: By sharp 
bargaining and rigid economy I acquired 
$10,000, and twelve years ago I purchased a 
hundred shares of bank stock. During these 
twelve years this stock has paid me good 
interest, and now I can sell the hundred shares 
for $50,000. I can give you the name of the 
bank and the names of the directors, all good 


men. 

Will this money be good to extend Christian 
education in Turkey or is it “‘ tainted money ” ? 
If you refuse it, there are several theological 
seminaries here that would be pleased to take 
it, and I know of a hundred poor colleges 
South and West that would be delighted to 
receive it. 


The audience declared by a unanimous rising 
vote that the gift should be accepted. In an 
interview published a day or two later Dr. 
Pearsons spoke warmly in defense of Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller whom, divested of his wealth, he 
said he would rather be ‘‘ than any of thecrew, 
saints or sinners, who are attacking him.” He 
said further : 


To the popular mind, excited just now by 
socialistic outcries, there is no wealth that is 
untainted. Thiscry of “tainted money ’”’ isno 
jest. It is unfair and not American. It has 
become the rallying cry of the Socialist, the 
drone and the discontented member of society 
who hates those whose talents or wealth ex- 
ceed his own. 


Dr. Pearsons made public a recent letter he 
had received from Mr. Rockefeller, which con- 
cludes as follows: 


Thank you for your kind words. Good 
friend, | appreciate them. Life is short and 
you and I have too much to do in the world to 
be diverted from our purpose to try and make 
things better. Let us keep right on and do 
our best in our day and generation, rejoicing 
in the beautiful sentiment expressed by our 
lamented Lincoln, ‘* With malice toward none 
and charity for all.’’ 





Wanted—A Church Bell 


Away out on a frontier prairie, near the border 
line between North Dakota an@ Montana, two 
ladies from New England started a church: It now 
has a pastor, who supplies three other churches, 
miles apart. These ladies have done this work at 
great sacrifice. Now they feel the need of a bell— 
on the first church. “ Not an expensive one,” they 
write; “some second-hand bell that some church 
has laid aside.” Will not some church or individ- 
ual help this little struggling flock? 

Inquiries may be addressed to Miss Lillie M. 
Rice, Wibaux, Mont. 
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that HEATH 
aid 


Two years ago Alexander Heath, 
of Boston, determined that there 
should be more subscribers for 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


in that city and its suburbs than in 
any city inthe country. He wanted 
to build a new home and determined 
that Tue Post should pay for it. 
Both results have been accomplished. 
Here is the home— paid for entirely 
through work for that magazine. 


What he accomplished you can duplicate. 
The publishers are ready to announce one of 
the greatest offers ever made for work for 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Eveninc Post. In addition to 
a liberal payment for every subscription or 
renewal secured 


$42,000 


will be given to 2700 
Persons 


this winter ‘and spring —a part each month 
—just as an extra incentive to good work, 
No experience necessary; no expense in- 
volved. Write for full details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 54 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














Individual Communion 
Cups 


Why permit % 
a custom at 
the commun- . 
jion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. nd for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 

















Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y.| 
CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANEB BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, M«. 





to Bell Foundry 








BELLS. 


Alloy Church for 
a= Set net co. ailbners, 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ARMSTRONG, J. H., Terrill, Io., to Steamboat 
Rock. Accepts. 

ATKINS, GAIUS GLENN, First Ch., Burlington, Vt., 
to First Ch., Detroit, Mich. 

BEERS, Rop’t. W., Presb. Ch., Waterford, N. Y., 
to Broadway Ch., Somerville, Mass. Accepts, to 
begin Nov. 1. 

BILLINGS, OSMOND J., Yale Sem., to Memorial Ch., 
Worcester, Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

Brown, THOS. J., Darlington, Wis., to Vermilion, 
8.D. Accepts. 

BuRTON, Ropv’t. W., Wahoo, Neb., to Chagrin 
Falls, O. Accepts. 

BUTCHER, WM. R., Chandlerville, Ill., to -Rood- 
house. Accepts. 

EAMES, CHAS. O., Rochester, N. Y., to Athol, Mass. 
Accepts. 

FRENCH, HOWARD D., Orland, Me., to Hampden. 
Accepts, to begin work Dec. 1. 

GRANT, M. LEE, Dowagiac, Mich, to Chelsea. 
Accepts. 

GRIFFITHS, Rev. Mr., Wales, to Lawrence St. Ch., 
Cincinnati, O. Accepts. 

GRINNELL, ORLANDO §S., Chicago, Ill, to Big 
Rock. 

HENDERSON, ARTHUR 8., Shenandoah, lIo., to 
Atlantic. 

Hovsk, Etwin L., First Ch., Portland, Ore., to 
Highland Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

KNOPF, FRANK E., lately of Cheyenne, Wyo., to 
Austin, Minn. 

McCoL.ivuM, GEO. T., Dundee, IIL, to Marseilles. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

MORSE, WARREN, Bennington Center, Vt., to 
Brewer, Me. 

MORGAN, JOHN W., Ceredo, W. Va., to Lagonda 
Ave. Ch., Springfield, O. Accepts, and is at work. 

NorruH, C. C., Y. M. C. A. worker in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to Doremus Ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

OSTERGREN, ERIC, to Swedish Ch., Malden, Mass. 
Accepts. 

ROBINSON, WM. A., who has just accepted call to 
Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., had been supplying 
a year, not at this church but at Poughkeepsie. 

SCHWAB, ELIAS F., Galva, Ill., to Prospect Ave., 
Ch., Kansas City, Mo. Accepts, and is at work. 

STEBBINS, A. B., to Clifton, Il. 

TURNER, JOHN M., Castana, Io., to Presb. churches 
of Mapleton and Center Oak. Accepts. 

WEED, FREDMUND C., Randolph, Wis., to Hope 
Ch., Superior. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BILLINGS, OSMOND J., Yale Sem.,o. Sharon, Mass , 
Oct. 4. Sermon, Dr. A. B. Chalmers; other parts, 
tev. Messrs. A. J. Dyer, P. B. Davis, G. F. 
Ekins. 

HANNAH, JOHN L., o. Clarissa, Minn., Sept. 28. 
Sermon, Dr. G. R. Merrill; other parts, W. B. 
Jackson and Rev. Messrs. W. A. Bockoven, E. E. 
Lindsley, C. B. Fellows, H. P. Fisher, A. C. Wood- 
cock. 

MACKINTOSH, Peter D., Union Sem., o. and i. 
Cedar Grove, N. J., Oct. 5. Sermon, Dr. E. W. 
Brown; other parts, Dr. A. H. Bradford, Rev. 
Messrs. J. R. Pratt, C. A. Jones and Horace 


Porter. 
Resignations 


BLAKESLEE, WALTER C., Two Rivers, Wis. 

BROWN, THOS. J., Vermilion, S. D. 

BUTCHER, WM. R., Chandlerville, Ill, after ten 
years’ service. 

DOANE, JOHN, Fremont, Neb. 

EAMES, CHAS. O., Rochester, N. Y., after a five- 
year pastorate. 

FRENCH, HOWARD D., Orland, Me., after more 
than five years’ service, to take effect Dec. 1. 
GRANT, M. LEE, Dowagiac, Micb., after a pastorate 

of nearly five years. 

HANDY, JOHN C., Pittsfield, Ill., to practice law in 
Oklahoma. 

HUBBARD, CHAS. L., pastor at West Boxford, 
Mass., twenty-seven years. He expects to re- 
side with his son in Arlington. 

HUELSTER, ANTON, German Ch., Clinton, Mass. 

MAHN, LAWRENCE W., N. Fairmount Ch., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

McCoLLvuM, GEO. T., pastor seven years at Dun- 
dee, Ill. 

MILLIKEN, SILAS F., Kingsley, Io. He will reside 
with a daughter at Maquoketa, a former charge. 

OLESON, WM. B , Warren, Mass, after a pastorate 
of more than seven years. 

RowEk, JAMES, Barneveld, Wis. 

ScHWAB, E148 F., Galva, Ill. 

TURNER, JOHN M., Castana, Io. 

WEED, FREDMUND C., Randolph, Wis. 


Personals 


Broan, L. Payson, and his wife, begin their cam- 
paign with a month (October) in Aroostook County, 
Me. 

MoxoM, PHILIP §., pastor of South Ch., Spring- 
field, Mass., has been chosen president of the 
local Congregational Union. 

PENROSE, STEPHEN B. L., president of Whitman 
Coll., will be East Oct. 15—Dec. 1, and ean be ad- 
dressed care Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, Hartford, 
Ct. 





SEyMourR, Dr. CHAS. R., associate pastor of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, in his bereavement 
through the death of his able, brilliant and de- 
voted wife, has the sympathy of a wide circle of 
friends in Winchester, Bennington and elsewhere, 
as well as in the metropolis. 

SOUTHGATE, CHAS. M., of Auburndale, Mass., has 
removed to 117 Mt. Vernon St., Newtonville. 


Anniversaries 


SoutH KAUKAUNA, Wis., Rev. A. J. Buxton. 
Twentieth of first communion, Sept. 23, 24. 
Features: Historical addresses by members, 
notable address by Rev. F. T. Rouse of Appleton; 
anniversary sermon by Pres. E. H. Merrell of 
Ripon; rallies led by Moderator F. J. Harwood 
of State Convention, Mrs. E. H. Merrell and Dis- 
trict Missionary Dexter of the State H. M. 8. 
During past year more than forty members added 
and $3,000 parsonage secured. 

WORCESTER, MAss., Immanuel, Rev. R. J. Floody. 
Tenth of incorporation, with sermon by Rev. 
G. S. Dodge, a former pastor, and letters read 
from Dr. Willard Scott, minister of Piedmont, 
the parent church, and Dr. D. O. Mears, a former 
pastor of tbatchurch. Membership has increased 
from 110 to over 200. 


Material Gain 


ABINGTON, Mass., Rev. De Mont Goodyear. Par- 
sonage being repaired to extent of over $400, all 
subscribed beforehand. Thisimmediately follows 
$1,200 repairs upon church property, also pay- 
ment of debt of $1,000. 

BRECKENRIDGE, MICH., Rev. H. C. Snyder. In- 
terior of church building renovated ; new lighting 
plant installed 

CARLISLE, Mass., Rev. A. H. Armes. Interior 
decorations renovated ; new carpet laid. 


principles 


from other underwear, Inside it is a 
fleece made up of thousands of tiny 
loops of wool—the Wright's loop-fleece 
principle. 
This fabric gives the skin the needed 
ventilation and enables the — to 
n 


breathe freely and easily—meaning body 
warmth, freedom from colds, a natural 
condition of the skin—HEALTH. 

The downy softness of the ‘fleece of 
comfort’’is a wonderful contrast to com- 
mon underwear. 

With all these advantages dealers sell 
Wright’s Health Underwear at the same 
price as other kinds. Ask for it. 

Write for free booklet. 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
76 Franklin S$t., New York. 
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alifornia 


VIA THE x ( 
Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western 
Line, and the newly opened Salt Lake Route. 


TT +4 &. 


gOverland Limited 


Electric Lighted Daily Train for First-class Travel. 
The opening of the S. P., L.A. &S. L. R. R. forms,in con- 
nection with the Overland Limited, a new and desirable 
route to Los Angeles, with great reduction in schedule 
time, and additional choice of routes to and from the 
Pacific Coast. Round trip rate Oct. 17 to 21, $62.50 from 
Chicago. The best of everything. 


Through Car Service 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars from Chicago daily without 
change, via the new route. Qolonists one way 
tickets $33.00 from Chicago daily unti 

Oct. 31. Correspondingly low rates from 


(Ean other points. Double berth Chicago to 
qo WES w= Los Angeles only $7.00. as . 
ex 






























Ne Anexclusively first-class personally conducted 
UNION “ie Los Angeles and return, leave. 
Brvtraye Cuicago Tuesday, Oct. 17th. Send for 
Ate itineravies to S. A. Hutchison, Mgr. 
Vinca | 212 Clark Street, Chicago., Ill. 
| feo W. B. KN 
ips Pes’ Traffic Mgr. C. & NW, Ry,, 
O. L. 174, CHICAGO, ILL. 





York. 


TO SEE THE 6000 beautiful gifts in diame nds, 
watches, jewelry, silver- 
wares, etc., in our new catalogue, at lowest prices in 
America for fine goods (sent free). Goods sent on 
approval. om Fg porn 
MERMOD, J & KING, oF 569 Sth Ave.,’New 
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To the Congregational Pastors 


of America Books for the Sunday School 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, FOURTH AVENUE AND 22D STREET, 
NEW YORK 


AN APPEAL Constructive Bible Studies 


Ocr. 2, 1905. . . 
Dear ‘Svehla’ Qian teed inibiataey Walk te In this series are to be found text-books for all grades of the Sunday School. 


our Southern and Western fields is imperiled by These books may also be used in ungraded schools. 
the burdened condition of our treasury. 

The payment of missionary dues is being delayed, 
to the great discomfort and, oftentimes, distress of WE HAVE ANOTHER BOOKLET 
the heroic men and women who are dependent upon * 
your aid. The winter months for which prepara- 2 
tion must be made in all these missionary homes | he G raded Cu rricu | u mi 


are near. 





. 
THIS IS THE TITLE OF A PAMPHLET DESCRIBING 
THE BOOKS COMPRISING THE 








Be: — meet " on a to WHICH DISCUSSES 
Yr chure. Oo come aid O 18 wori ya 
generous special offering to meet the existing emer- The Parpose of the Sunday School 
gency, and to enable the present management to The Weakness of the Uniform Lesson System 
: pass over the direction of the society to the new The Advantages of the Grades System 
j ¢ 


organization another year, untrammeled by a heavy 
debt, or without a further large contraction of the 
} work. 
| We suggest that Sunday, Oct. 15, be made the 
date of such an offering by the churches for this 
ARTMENT 
cause. If that Sunday is not practicable, we ask ene: fares eaeae ‘ 


anofernghomade It THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Envelopes prepared for this special contribution 
and folders briefly describing the financial need of CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
the society will be furnished. Please let us know 
how many of these you will require. 

The hearty and prayerful help of the pastors in I clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar tooth brush. 
the way indicated will, we believe, lift this burden 


ld Only 1 Yell Bex—f a tecti Curved handle and face to fit ony mouth. Bristles 
of debt and make it possible for this great home Po irrega ar tafte—e jeans between the teeth. “Hole in handle and hook to hold i 
mission cause to go forward with enlarged bless- 


his means much to cleanly per- 
ing tothe country. Very sincerely yours, feee-the only Same ome 
WATSON L. PHILLIPs, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


BOTH OF THESE PAMPHLETS TOGETHER WITH SPECIMEN PAGES OF THE VARIOUS BOOKS 
WILL BE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 






































Adults’ 35c. 
~ R 4 ‘ouths’ 2c. Children’s 26c. 

By mail or at ba sel Send for our free 
booklet,‘Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass 


Rock Bottom Rates 
to Pacific Coast 


$33 from Chicago, $30 from St. Louis, $25 from Missouri 
River points. One-way tickets on sale daily, September 15 
to October 31, 1905. Corresponding reduction from other 
points, and from the East generally. Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle—choose your route. Stop-overs 
of five days anywhere west of certain points in Arizona, 
Nevada or North Dakota, and in California, except at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 




















You can go through New Mexico or through Colorado. The Rock Island runs 
improved Tourist Sleepers via both routes. 
Via El Paso Short Line, the Rock Island maintains a quicker tourist service 
to California than any other road or route. 


Write today and we will send you our illustrated Tourist folder, giving details 
of Rock Island through service, with map and full information. 


C. B. SLOAT, New Eng. Pass. Agt., 
, 288 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Rock Island 


AAI 





MASS. 
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A new Cure for 


RHEUMATISM 


of which any suffer- 
ing reader can 
have 


Box FREE! 





On the theory “that seeing is believing,” John A. 
Smith, of Milwaukee, wants every one to try his 
remedy for the cure of rheumatism at his expense 
For that reason he proposes to distribute 25,000 
free boxes among all pomne sending him their 
address. Mr. Smith had suffered all the agony and 
torture from rheumatism, tried all the remedies 
known and yet utterly failed to find relief. 

At times he was so helpless that he had to take 
morphine and after considerable doctoring he gave 
3 in despair. He began studying into the causes 
of rheumatism and after much experimenting, 
finally hit upon a combination of drugs which com- 
“ge 3 cured him. The result was so beneficial to 
iis entire system that he called his new found 
remedy “Gloria Tonic.” Those of his friends, 
relatives and neighbors suffering from rheumatism 
were next cured and Mr. Smith coneluded to offer 
his remedy to the world. But he found the task a 
difficult one as nearly A? hae had tried a hun- 
dred or more remedies and they couldn’t be made to 
believe that there was such a thing as a cure for 
rheumatism. But an old gentleman from Seguin, 
Texas, wrote him saying if Mr. Smith would send 
him a sample he would try it, but as he had suffered 
forty-one years and wasted a fortune with doctors 
and advertised remedies, he wouldn’t buy anything 
more, until he knew it was worth something. The 
sample was sent, he purchased more and the result 
was astonishing. He was completely cured. This 
pave Mr. Smith a new idea and ever since that time 

e has been sending out free sample boxes to all 
who apply. In Prosser, Neb., it cured a lady of 67 
who had suffered 52 years. In Fountain City, Wis., 
it cured Hon. Jacob Sexauer, a‘gentleman of 70, 
who suffered for 33 years and whom seven doctors 
had called incurable. In Forres. O ,itcured a 
Grae 70 years old. In Marion, O., it cured 

rs. Mina Schott after suffering 13 years, she then 
cured an old lady 82 years old. In St. Louis, Mo., 
it cured Mr. F. Faerber of the Concordia Publish- 
ing House. In Philadelphia, Pa., 4521 N. 19th 
Street, it cured Mrs. R. E. Thomas, after suffer- 
ing from swollen joints and violent Sciatic pains; 
she now enjoys excellent health. In Bennington, 
Vt., it cured an old man whom the best physicians 
of Worms and Frankfurth, Germany, called incura- 
ble. This old gentleman had walked for 20 years 
on crutches, both legs having been Jame. He can 
now walk like a young man. Even prominent phy- 
sicians had to admit that “ Gloria Tonic ”’ is a posi- 
tive success, among them Dr. Quintero of the Uni- 
versity of Venezuela, to whom it was recommended 
by the United States Consul. In thousands of 
other instances the result has been the same. It 
cured many cases which defied Hospitals, Drugs, 
Electricity and Medica) Skill, among them persons 
over 70 years old. “Gloria Tonic” is put up in 
tablet form and contains neither alcohol nor acids. 

Mr. Smith will send a trial box also his illustrated 
book on rheumatism, absolutely free of charge to 
any reader of The Congregat onalist for he is anx- 
ious that everybody should profit by his good for- 
tune. Mr. Smith’s address ia full is: 


JOHN A. SMITH, 
2380 Cloria Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Measures BELLS 


The Oldest, Best Equipped Bell Found yin America 
a ‘oned Made. 








Only Finest, Most 





Opening of the Seminaries 


OBERLIN 


The opening address this year took a unique 
form. W. G. Caskey, professor of oratory in the 
college, spoke on The Value of the Emotional in 
Public Address, illustrating his remarks with ex- 
tended readings from Hamlet. 

The enrollment this year is expected to be slightly 
more than last year’s. It now aggregates 51, thus 
distributed: Seniors 18, Middlers 13, Juniors 9; 
scattering 11. Ww. F. B. 


HARTFORD’S SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR 


The address at the opening was altogether out 
of the ordinary. Prof. C. S. Beardslee, professor 
of Biblical dogma and ethics, took for his theme, 
Lincoln, a Study in Ethics, drawing from his career 
the inevitable conclusion that ‘‘enduring power 
must be based on truth.” 

The total number of students last year was 560, 
while 60 are already enrolled this year. The Junior 
class numbers 19, later will be increased to 21, 
against 13 last year. 

Rev. Austin B. Bassett of Ware, Mass., assumes 
his duties as secretary of the faculty, in addition to 
his duties as assistant professor of experiential 
theology, in which field he has efficiently lectured 
for a number of years. Mr. Bassett’s genial person- 
ality, thorough scholarship and administrative abil- 
ity will strengthen a faculty already strong. 

The School of Religious Pedagogy affiliated with 
the seminary, opened the same day, President 
Mackenzie giving Impressions from the Sunday 
School Convention at Toronto, and emphasizing 
the higher educational standards that the times 
demand in the Sunday school. Two ordained min- 
isters are taking the regular degree course this 
year. T..0.:2. 

YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Informai opening addresses were given Thurs- 
day afternoon in Marquand Chapel by President 
Hadley, Dean Curtis and Prof. Williston Walker. 
On Thursday evening came the formal opening 
address by Prof. F. C. Porter, after which a me- 
morial tablet to Prof. Samuel Harris was unveiled. 
The address presenting this tablet to the Divin- 
ity School in behalf of the alumni was given by 
Rev. N. M. Calhoun. Prof. George B. Stevens re- 
sponded for the faculty. The tablet reads: 


A Memorial 
placed here by the pupils of 
their gifted and revered 
teacher in theology 
Professor 
Samuel Harris D. D. LL. D. 
who awakened their 
lasting gratitude and 
affection 


The registration of students up to date shows a 
slight decrease from last year. In the regular 
classes the enrollment is about the same. The en- 
tering class is larger by four and the Senior class 
smaller by eight than last year. The enrollment 
by classes is: Graduates 18, Special 7, Seniors 20, 
Middlers 15, Juniors 21, Students from other de- 
partments 7; total 85. 

Prof. E. L. Curtis bas been chosen dean of the 
faculty. Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, professor of 
New Testament criticism and interpretation, is ab- 
sent for a year in Palestine. He is director of the 
American School of Oriental Research. Courses 
in his department, so far as offered, are given by 
Shirley J. Case. 

The roomsgin the dormitories have been redeco- 
rated during the summer. The Lowell Mason So- 
cial Room, also redecorated and furnished with 
new rugs and Mission furniture, was reopened 
with an informal reception. 

The annual shore picnic, which takes the place 
of a formal reception, was held Oct. 4 at Double 
Beach. . Ww. AR 





In short, 
Disdatning tendrils of the parasite, 
To be content—if neither oak nor elm— 
Not to mount high, perchance, but mount alone! 
—Edmund Rostand. 
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Good News 
to the Deaf 


Mechanical Ingenuity is Suc- 
cessful Where Medical 
Skill Fails. 


George P. Way, an Electrical 
Engineer of Detroit, Mich., 
Has Invented a Successful 
Artificial Ear Drum. 


Twenty-five years ago, after a severe attack of 
typhoid fever, George P. Way, the electrical en- 
gineer of Detroit’s Y. M. C. A., noticed his hearing 
was impaired. Each year found Mr. Way more 
deaf until he practically lost all sense of sound. Of 
course, during the x 
growth of this affiic- 
tion Mr. Way had 
tried every known 
method to obtain re- 
lief, and while pow- {f 
erful Ear Trumpets 
gave some assist- 
ance they were not 
satisfactory. Then 
it was that Mr. Way 
applied his knowl- 
edge of mechanics 
and his skill as an 
inventor to his own 
problem. 

One day, when placing’a peculiarly shaped tuft 
of cotton in his ear, Mr. Way was surprised to find 
he could hear fairly well. Starting from this basis 
and working upon the principle of the telephone 
transmitter, Mr. Way made his first Ear Drum. 
This first effort was very crude, but it helped his 
hearing and he tried again. Years were devoted to 
experimenting and to the study of the human ear 
from a mechanical standpoint until at last perfect 
success crowned the efforts of the man who had 
become known as “‘ The Deaf Engineer of Detroit.” 

Like nearly all great inventions, Mr. Way’s won- 
der-working device attracted the attention of prom- 
inent business men in his own city. Careful inves- 
tigation was made into the merits of the drums, 
physicians were consulted and experiments were 
made with hundreds of cases of deafness. The re- 
sult was the foundation of a company financially 
able to guarantee that all claims for Mr. Way’s 
invention could be substantiated. 


The drum is scientifically constructed from a 
peculiarly sensitized material molded to fit exactly 
the opening to the inner ear and is entirely invisible. 

Note in the illustration its peculiar shape— 
exhaustive experiments have proved that un- 
less an artificial drum has these exact curves 
the sound waves are not caught as they should 
be. Note again how the drum is narrowed down 
to asmall tube just where it strikes the natural 
eardrum. This feature alone is most valuable 
as it intensifies the sound waves and makes 
hearing possible even for those who have al- 
most entirely lost all sense of sound. 

Remember that these drums are entirely different 
from any other artificial aid to hearing, and that 
the above features are strongly protected by patents 
and are found in no other drums except the WAY. 


Write a frank statement of how you became deaf, 
how long your hearing has been defective and how 
much trouble you have with your ears. Mr. Way, 
who has been deaf himself, will be equally frank 
with you, and will tell you whether or not the Way- 
Ear Drums will help you. Address your letter per 
sonally to GEORGE P. WAY, 1094 Majestic Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 





oe. % STRENGTH-GIVER 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


Druggist, 
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ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co.. 
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In and Around Boston 


Lowell Institute Lectures 


The managers of the Lowell Institute course 
of lectures this year have provided a very 
interesting series of eleven courses, among 
them one on The Development of Religion in 
Japan, beginning Oct. 16, and another on The 
Literary Power of the Bible. 


Conference of Men's Church Organizations 


This is an eventful month for the Federation 
of Men’s Organizations in the churches of 
New England. Its third annual conference 
is to be held on Oct. 23, in connection with the 
Boston Congregational Club, and. the first 
issue is to appear of a paper which, it is hoped, 
may become of considerable value in promot- 
ing men’s work for men in the churches. 
There will be an afternoon session of the con- 
ference at Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple, to 
discuss such themes as Justification of Men’s 
Organizations, Altruism in Service, Conduct 
of Men’s Meetings, Conferences, The Monthly 
Paper, ete., by other members of the execu- 
tive committee. The evening session will be 
held in Lorimer Hall in connection with the 
regular meeting of the Congregational Ciub, 
when the subject of discussion will be Men’s 
Work for Men in the Churches, and the princi- 
pal speakers, President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity and President Stewart of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. It is expected that the 
occasion will call together a large gathering of 
delegates from men’s organizations. As for 
the paper, it is proposed to issue an initial 
number of modest appearance in connection 
with the conference and to invite subscrip- 
tions at once. The size and quality of future 
issues will depend upon the response made, as 
all subscriptions will be turned directly to its 
enrichment and improvement., The name 
chosen is The Brotherhood. The issue will 
be monthly, excepting July and August, and 
the subscription price will be twenty-five cents 
a year. Subscriptions may be sent to Rev. 
Parris T. Farwell, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
secretary of the federation. 


At Mt. Vernon 


It is perhaps a dozen years since Mt. Vernon 
Church maintained a regular Sunday evening 
service, but its new pastor, Rev. A. P. Fitch, 
has re-established it with a favorable response 
on the part of his own people and of outsiders 
as well. Last Sunday evening a congregation 
of about 150 assembled, and there was a grati- 
fying representation of young people, many of 
them evidently of the student class. It is rea- 








“GOLD GOLD” 


** Good,” He Says, *‘ But Comfort 
Better.’’ 





“ Food that fits is better than a gold mine,” 
says a grateful man. 

** Before I commenced to use Grape-Nuts 
food no man on earth ever had a worse inflic- 
tion from catarrh of the stomach than I had 
for years. 

**T could eat nothing but the very lightest 
food and even that gave me great distress. 

**] went through the catalogue of prepared 
foods but found them all (except Grape- Nuts) 
more or less indigestible, generating gas in 
the stomach (which in turn produced head- 
ache and various other pains and aches) and 
otherwise unavailable for my use. 

**Grape-Nuts food I have found easily di- 
gested and assimilated, and it has renewed 
my health and vigor and made me a well man 
again. The catarrh of the stomach has dis- 
appeared entirely with all its attendant ills, 
thanks to Grape-Nuts, which now is my al- 
most sole food. 1 want no other.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

Ten days’ trial tells the story. 

There’s a reason. 





sonable to expect that the congregation will 
gtow as the season advances, for the easy 
accessibility of the edifice to residents of the 
Back Bay, Brookline and Cambridge and a 
strong young voice in the pulpit combine to 
act as a magnet. 

The service itself is an interesting blending 
of the simple and evangelistic elements with 
those of a more formal and liturgical charac- 
ter. The choir’s special share was effective, 
while the members of the congregation 
joined in ‘‘ I love to tell the story,” as if they 
enjoyed it. The prayers combined several 
familiar collects with extemporaneous peti- 
tion, while the sermon was as direct and 
evangelistic as ever fell from the lips of Dr. 
Kirk himself, one ef Mr. Fitch’s predecessors 
in this pulpit. The text was, ‘“‘I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life,” and the preacher 
pressed home the absolute need of accepting 
Christ as Master, Teacher and Saviour in order 
to acquire direction, goal and force for build- 
ing of character. Mr. Fitch spurned in glow- 
ing words the idea of religion as simply a 
disciplinary thing, or that it narrows life. He 
spoke without notes and his vocabulary was 
singularly choice and rich. 

A considerable reconstruction of the Sunday 
school curriculum has already taken place and 
the material furnished pupils is differentiated 
according to ages. Adults, for example, are 
studying Isaiah, and every Monday evening 
the teachers’ training class meets with Mr. 
Fitch for a study of the prophet. Much im- 
portance is attached throughout the entire 
school to memorizing hymag, and Scripture. 
The Friday evening meeting has taken on new 
interest of late. The topics have centered 
about faults easy to acquire but hard to lose, 
such as worry and indecision. They have 
proved helpfal in promoting general partici- 
pation. 

The many friends of Mrs. Samuel E. Herrick 
and Miss Herrick will be interested to know 
that they sail the last of this month for a 
winter in Europe. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 


Reports from the Seattle meeting drew a 
good attendance last Monday, and the graphic, 
inspiring accounts by Dr. Capen and Secretary 
Patton were enthusiasticilly received. The 
latter described the birth of the impulse to 
raise a million dollars this year so effectively 
as to make his listeners long to share in the 
work. Rev. Daniel Evans expressed his hope 
that a million dollars might be raised for 
foreign missions, but declared that the pro- 
testers against the Rockefeller gift adhered 
to their protest and wanted to know whether 
the Pradential Committee was ready to make 
a pledge that no money would be solicited 
from sources which the protesters regarded 
as objectionable. 

Dr. George A. Gordon was warmly wel- 
comed by his brethren, after his absence 
abroad. He said he had followed the con- 
troversy over the Rockefeller gift through 
reading The Congregationalist, which had 
given full and fair information concerning it, 
and had published articles from able writers 
on all sides of the subject. He heartily com- 
mended the course taken by the paper. He 
said it was his conviction that it is inexpedient 
for any institution to continue to solicit fands 
from sources believed by a respectable num- 
ber of its normal constituency to be unhallowed. 
He did not believe the Board had ever hada 
more loyal and able Prudential Committee 
than it has now. He concluded with a hu- 
morous story suggesting that we let by-gones 
be by-gones and unite in support of the Board. 
A motion having been made to the effect that 
the ministers would unite in the effort to raise 
the needed million dollars, Mr. Evans objected 
that he could not support this unless the 
Prudential Committee would give some as- 
surance as to their policy in soliciting gifts. 
The motion was, put and declared unanimously 
carried, no one voting in the negative. 
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Quickly Cured 


Suffering for Years, and Bed-Ridden, 
a Contractor of Marion, Indiana, is 
Cured by the Pyramid Remedy. 


Trial Package Mailed Free to All Who Send 
Name and Address. 


‘*T was troubled with piles for several 
years before I would let it be known. But 
at last they € so severe that I could 
not walk and I had to take my bed. I 
tried Shed aa and anything the doctors 
prescri and took their treatments for 
a long time. But nothing ever did me 
any good. I had seen your ad. in differ- 
ent newspapers, so I got a 50 cent box 
and began using them. From the very 
first I got quick relief and by the time [ 
was starting on my third box I saw I was 
cured. I have not been troubled with 
them since. Now ep can use this as you 
please, because it is genuine, Yours, T. 
A. Sutton, Stone and Cement Contractor, 
Marion, Ind.” 

Instant relief can be gotten by using 
the marvelous Pyramid Pile Cure. It 
immediately reduces all congestion and 
swelling, heals all sores, ulcers and irri- 
tated parts. 

The moment you start to use it your 
preg Sy capaho a and the cure of your dread 
disease is in sight. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure renders a surgi- 
cal operation foolhardy. Don’t hack to 

ieces those tender muscles which must 

intact if a satisfactory cure is to be 
obtained 

The Py yramid Pile Cure is put up in the 
form of “easy to.use,”’ specially made, 
suppositories. They are soothing, pain- 
less, instant and certain. 

A trial br pa me will be sent you at 
once by mail, in plain, sealed wrapper, 
without a cent of expense to you, if you 
send your name and address to Pyramid 
Drug Co., 5805 Pyramid Building, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 

After you receive the sample, you can 
get a regular size package of Pyramid 
Pile Cure at your druggist’s for 50 cents, 
or, if he hasn’t it, send us the money and 
we will send it tv you. 
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have been cured by us. rreattt! can be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J..L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 








FOR LITERARY CLUBS 


Outline Studies in Literature 


“A perfect fold mine for an English teacher ;” 
“ Excellent aids to the study of the English Ulas- 
sics;”’ “* orerny for the skill and clearness of 
their ook ages ob of the subject matter ry the books 
they cover.” h testimonials reach us daly. 
Forty-one aan: cael valuable to literary cir- 
cles, the indivi dual reader, the teacher or the pupil 
in English. Fifteen Cents each. 

Silas Marne 

Sir Roger ‘de Coverley Papers 

Julius Cesar 

The Me:chant of Venice 

The Vicar of Wakefield 

The Ancient Mariner 


vanhoe 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
The Princess 
The a of Sir Launfal 
ac 
12 J Ailegro and Il Penseroso 
Lyeida 


= 
MOS DADO COR 
~ 


cidas 
15 huskers i ap on Conciliation 
4 ‘ Essay on Milton 
*s Essay on Addison 
18 Macaulay y’s Life of Johnson 
ay of Goldsmith 
Lake 





et 
He 


Lady of Ki 
3 ee Stine | Links for a College English 


Longfellow’s Evangelin 
ag ih other titles, incl oan several of Shak es- 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfielé Street, Boston, Massachusetts 












E.T. Slattery Co. 


Are unique in their position to serve 
you in your purchases of High-Class 


Custom and Ready-to-Wear 
Ladies’ Tailored Gowns and 















Ladies’ Dresses, Blouses, 


Neckwear and Fine Furs. 


We are importers as well as makers of 


Exclusive Designs. Reasonable Prices. 


Our five buyers are sent to Europe twice each 
year in order that we may show you 


155 TremonsSt., Boston 





Wraps, 






Millinery, 













the Finer Grades. 





or for putting on fuel. 





Have you seen the New Plain 


Bay State Range? 


Our New Patent Key Plate Supporting 
Covers will be appreciated by cooks and house- 
wives. With this device you can quickly swing 
open the whole fire-top for broiling purposes 


Has all the usual ‘‘Bay State’’ features, such as Oven Rake 


the latest styles. and Oven Shelf Locking Device, Heat Indicator, Our Patent Tea 


Shelf, Gas Attachment, etc. 











BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 55 Portland Street 


BOSTON 




















THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


if OF THE 
© American Missionary Association 
WORCESTER, MASS., OCTOBER 17-18-19, 1905. 


PRESIDENT AMORY H. BRADFORD, D. D., PRESIDING. 
Annual Sermon preached by Rev. ‘Charles M. Sheldon, D,. D., Kansas. 





General Committee.—Rev. F. J. Van Horn, D. D., ehairman; Entertainment Commitee.— 
Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, chairman; Transportation Committee.—Judge William T. Forbes, 
chairman. 

The friends in Worcester offer cordial entertainment to missionaries of the association, 
officers, life members, invited speakers, pastors and delegates from the churches. Each dele- 
gate is requested to give his name in full and state to which of the invited classes he or she 
belongs. This information should be sent to the chairman of the entertainment committee, 
Rev. A. W. Hitcheock, 8 Institute Road, Worcester, Mass. 

Reduced rates on railroads on the certificate plan will be provided. Every one purchasing 
a ticket and paying full fare should ask from the agent from: whom the ticket is purchased for 
the certificate which will entitle him to the reduction on the return ticket. 

Life members, delegates from contributing churches, state associations or local confer- 
ences constitute the membership of the association. To this body the churches have eommitted 
the administration and immediate direction of the interests of this great mission field. It is 
a broad and representative body. Will not every contributing church elect delegates that the 
representation may be as general as possible? The business session for the election of com- 
mittees and officers of the association will be held Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 18, at 3.30 0’cleck. 

The Old South Congregational Church will be the place for gathering on Tuesday after- 
noon, Oct. 17. The afternoon and evening sessions of this day will be held here. On the two 
subsequent days the day sessions will meet in this church and the evening sessions in Me- 
chanics Hall. 

Great national problems connect themselyes with the work of the American Missionary 
Association. The discussion of these always attracts wide attention and large audiences. 

The mission fields of the A. M. A. are vast, and include the representatives of many races. 

The immediate financial need of this work is very great, and it is to be hoped that a large 
gathering of those interested in the development of this important missionary enterprise will 
be present at this Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting. 











